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BECAUSE we hear so much of the destructive phases of 
war, we may possibly overlook the thought and ingenuity 
given to safeguarding the lives of our fighting men. 

U.S. military authorities devote the same skill and 
effort toward providing safety equipment for our men as 
toward developing offensive equipment to be used 
against the enemy. And much of it—on land and sea and 
in the air—owes its effectiveness in part to the Lumarith 
family of Celanese Plastics. 

From vital warplane controls to sturdy, water-proof 
containers for medical items—wherever light, strong, pre- 
cision materials with specific properties are needed— 
Celanese synthetics are often the answer. 

In three major fields—textiles, plastics, chemicals— 
Celanese research has created basic new materials pre- 
cisely suited to specific war needs. This is a service, a 
contribution of science in synthetics, of much promise 


for the years ahead. Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Tucked in the paratrooper’s frying pan, this first-aid 
kit is protected by a container of light, tough, trans- 
parent Lumarith. Total weight, only a few ounces, but 
the contents are priceless to a GI injured in landing 
or hit by enemy fire. 
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This set of chemicals, used to 
test water supplies for advancing 







troops, has a rugged waterproof 
container of transparent Lumar- 
ith, making visible the color- 
reaction chart under the cover. 

















This mold and fungi proof Lumarith fishing kit 
represents potential food for stranded fliers. Di- 
rections are permanently stamped into the cover 
and the kit even includes a plastics lens for mak- 
ing fires ashore. 








When located at night, enemy land mines must be marked with 
emergency warning beacons. This Lumarith encased U. S. Army 
Signal Corps right-angle flashlight is planted on its back. The 
red signal light, through its scientifically designed Lumarith iens, 
is visible for quite a distance. 
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HOW MUCH 


iS AN 


HOUR WORTH ? 


Depends on which country you’re born in. 


Before the war, an Italian worked for 


24 hours to buy a pair of work shoes. 
A Frenchman worked 12 hours. 
An American worked 3? hours. 


We do more in an hour and get more 
from an hour. 


American management is a big factor 
in this favorable situation. 


It creates the ideas that start a_busi- 
ness. It builds the organization. It 





keeps things going. It is coach, captain, 
quarterback. 


Its record of making the working hour’ 
productive is unequaled anywhere in 
the world. 

Neither the men and women in industry 
nor the money in industry can be effec- 
tive without good management. Noth- 
ing else is as important to the workers’ 
welfare, the investors’ welfare or the 
public welfare. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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U.S. Friction Tape 
in the front lines 


Same tape...same Boy 


IVE an American boy a roll of friction tape and he’ll People who buy products create jobs for people who make 
tackle just about any kind of a repair job that comes products. That’s how a business grows big. It is your lik- 


along... with the odds on his doing it successfully. ing for “U.S.” products that built this company. 
When boys like that donned uniform they found their In the field of mechanical rubber goods alone “U.S.” 
old workbench friend more useful than ever. products are in use in every phase of the vast, complex 


Take the men in the Signal Corps, whose resourceful- = Wat machine ...on land, at sea, in the air. 


ness in emergencies is legendary. They use a lot of fric- Under the whiplash of military necessity, great scientific 
tion tape— from their basic training schools right up to __ strides have been taken in adapting rubber to new pur- 
the front line observation posts. And a lot of that tape poses. The lessons learned, the skills and techniques per- 


bears a familiar name —“Holdtite”’. fected will not be lost or forgotten at war’s end. 


Same boy...same tape...made by the same people— They will be utilized to benefit you...to give you new 
United States Rubber Company. and better products that bear the “U.S.” seal. 


Listen to Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. e ‘ In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! a 





























Nor the power of the magazine 
which has the largest 
audited circulation of ANY magazine, 
given it exclusively by women 


tAries HOME JOURNAL 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE 1° 
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Crops. The Agriculture Department said 
crop production this year would be well 
above average—less than the bumper 
crops of 1942 and 1944, but higher than 
any other year on record. Some features of 
the report: 

Corn. A sharp drop in the corn crop was 
forecast due to adverse weather conditions. 
The yield was put at 2,685,328,000 bushels, 
about 500,000,000 bushels less than 1944. 

Wheat. The wheat crop was estimated 
at 1,129,000,000 bushels, the nation’s third 
billion-bushel crop and a new record. 

Truck crops. In volume, truck-crop pro- 
duction is expected to equal or exceed last 
year’s record yield. 

Other crops. Important increases were 
foreseen in such much-needed commodi- 
ties as food grains, sugar and flaxseed. Big 
crops also were predicted in potatoes, 
tobacco and several fruits. 

Acreage. The total acreage to be har- 
vested in 52 selected crops was about 350,- 
000,000, about 1,750,000 acres less than 
last year’s harvest in the same items. 


Navy discharge. Some naval veterans, 

discharged since Pearl Harbor “under hon- 
orable conditions” or “under satisfactory 
conditions” may now receive unqualified 
honorable discharge certificates. Applica- 
tion should be made to the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Navy Department, Washington, 
D.C. Those discharged under honorable 
or satisfactory conditions because of in- 
aptitude or unsuitability and those who 
received “undesirable,” “bad conduct” or 
“dishonorable” discharges are not entitled 
to a change of certificate. 


Shoes. The Office of Price Administration 
announced that a new shoe stamp would 
become valid on August 1. It will be Air- 
plane stamp No. 4 in War Ration Book 
Three. Previously validated Airplane 
stamps Nos. 1, 2 and 3 in Book Three re- 
main good indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, the Army announced that 
a sharp reduction in Army purchases of 
combat and service shoes scheduled for 
the last quarter of this year would enable 
the shoe industry to prepare for increased 
civilian production. 


Clothing. A new drive to increase the 
output of textile mills by 30 per cent was 
undertaken by the War Production Board. 
WPB said that production of woolen and 
rayon fabrics was meeting demands, but 
that the situation in cotton fabrics was 
tight. Civilians are receiving 46 per cent 
of cotton textiles, with the remainder 
going to the military and into foreign re- 
lief. A temporary increase in the quantity 
of herringvone twill, available for men’s 
work clothing, 


4 


was predicted> as_ result 


of a three-month Army “holiday” in the 


procurement of this type of fabric. 


Surplus planes. To facilitate the pur- 
chase of surplus transport aircraft, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. announced 
that such planes may be bought on the 
installment plan. The program applies to 
all Class B transport planes, with a gross 
weight of 5,000 pounds and over. 

The purchaser will be required to make 
a down payment of 15 per cent of the 
purchase . price, plus insurance costs 
amounting to about 744 per cent. The 
balance is to be secured by a chattel mort- 
gage payable in 36 equal monthly install- 
ments. Four per cent interest will be 
charged on the unpaid balance. 

The plan was designed to encourage new 
aviation enterprises and also to make it 
easier for private individuals to purchase 
such aircraft. The RFC said it had a con- 
siderable number of Lockheed Lodestars 
and Cessnas which may be bought by in- 
dividuals, under the installment program. 


Transportation. The Office of Defense 
Transportation forbade the transportation 
of race horses or show animals by railroad 
and common or contract motor carriers. 
The movement of circus animals under 
contract with the railroads is not affected. 
Also exempt are animals shipped in freight 
cars as ordinary livestock. 


Asphalt roofing. WPB said production 
of asphalt roofing, in general, was sufficient 
to meet essential demands, but noted that 
demands were increasing. 


Fuel oil. The Petroleum Administration 
for War and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration joined in a warning that fuel oil 
would be scarce next winter, and they 
urged householders to fill their storage 
tanks immediately. The statement said 
that it would take 8,400,000 more gallons 
of gasoline and petroleum products daily 
to power the Pacific war, when it reaches 
its peak, than is being used now. 


Drafting job jumpers. Employers can 
expect more job shifting among workers 
aged 26 and over as a result of a recent 
revision of Selective Service instructions 
to local boards. This revision permits men 
of 26 and over, who do not meet the 
Army’s physical requirements, to change 
jobs without permission of their draft 
boards. 

There is no change in the regulation 
affecting men under age 26. They still 
must have draft board approval before 
changing jobs, or face the possibility of 
induction. This is also true of physically 
fit men of 26 and over. 
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Army Ground Forces airborne troops loading a Boeing C-97 Transport 


Super-transport 


The new Boeing C-97 Army Transport, 
military version of the mighty Strato- 
cruiser, has already made world head- 
lines by its record-shattering coast-to- 
coast flight. Crossing the continent at an 
average speed of 383 miles per hour is 
big news. But there are other facts 
about this versatile airplane that are just 
as startling. Among them are payload 
capacity and low operating cost. 


In post-war service the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, accommodating 72 to 108 pas- 
sengers, will make possible more com- 
fort, safety and economy for air travelers. 
Cross-continent delivery of “red-ball” 
freight on a one-day schedule can also 
be regular procedure. And both fares and 





Sal 


cargo rates can be reduced. High cruis- 
ing speed, great carrying capacity and 
ease of loading and maintenance give the 
Stratocruiser amazingly low direct oper- 
ating costs. 


As a military transport, the C-97 can 
carry 120 fully armed troops; or several 
score litter cases with medical attendants; 
or two medium-size trucks, plus other 
cargo. Furthermore, the trucks can drive 
right in, using a built-in ramp at the 
rear of the plane. 

Special equipment cuts loading time 
to a minimum. The airplane’s self- 
contained electric power-hoist picks up 
heavy freight and positions it wherever 
wanted in the upper deck. At the same 





Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


time, the two lower-deck compartments 
can be loaded through side doors. 

The aerodynamic advancements built 
into this first true super-transport of the 
future are the result of Boeing’s long 
experience in the design and production 
of four-engine aircraft—the Flying For- 
tress and Superfortress—the Boeing 
Stratoliners operated by TWA and 
Pan American, and the Pan American 
transocean Clippers. 


After victory, Boeing leadership in re- 
search, design, engineering and manu- 
facture will bring you the Stratocruiser 
and other forward strides in air transport. 
You can be sure .. . if it’s “Built by 
Boeing” it’s out in front. 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE NEW STRATOCRUISER BOE I NG 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER e PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 








Today there’s a significant double meaning to the 

familiar saying, ““You can never tell where lightning 
will strike next.”” Thanks to the amphibious ability of the 
GMC “Duck,” fast-flying Lightning or P-38 fighter planes 
can be transported directly from ship to shore to inland flying 
field . . . completely assembled and all set for a take-off that 
will take the enemy by surprise. 


In fact, wherever Allied fighting forces need a multiple-ton 
transport vehicle that can travel by water as well as by land, 
there you'll usually find GMC’s sensational seagoing truck— 
the “Duck’’. This amazing amphibian, like the Army’s basic 
214-ton, six-wheel drive transport truck, is a development of 
GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors. . . producer 
of well over a half a million military vehicles. 
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Signal Corps photo and drawings show how two GMC 
“Ducks,” fastened together with steel bars and cables, 
transport a P-38 fighter plane. The plane is carried 
backward to provide proper weight distribution and 
buoyancy. Main landing wheels of the plane fit into 
steel troughs attached to the side of each “Duck.” 





In addition to being one of the largest pro- 
ducers of military vehicles, GMC builds many 
commercial trucks for essential users. Civilian 
GMCs are powered by engines of the same 
basic. design as the famous “270” used in 
more than 475,000 GMC “‘six-by-sixes” ... 
often called the “Workhorse of the Army.” 








GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION —— 
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HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES.. _VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY. TRUCKS: ‘AND nile “DUCKS” 
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If money talks, Mr. Truman for U.S. will dominate the Big Three meeting; 
will be able to gain big concessions for U.S. view of how world should be run. 

Mr. Truman expects to be able to talk turkey-with these dollars: 

A_ new $2,800,000,000 increase in Export-Import Bank lending power. 

A_$9,100,000,000 lending power in a new World Bank for Investment. 

A_$2,750,000,000 U.S. backing for an International Monetary Fund. 

A new $4,375,000,000 commitment for Lend-Lease in the next 12 months. 

That's $19,025,000,000 worth of bargaining power. Not that Mr. Truman is 
to dicker away all of those dollars, or any large portion of them. He isn't. He 
dogs expect to be empowered by Congress to say, however, that dollars are to be 
available in the future, and that U.S. will keep open house’ for those who play ac- 
cording to the rules and who still find themselves hard up for ready cash. 

















The U.S. dollar is the only money that has much international meaning at 
this time. It's the only money that is likely to be exchangeable in months just 
ahead for machinery, machine tools, other things the world wants in big quantity. 

Mr. Truman is aware of that fact. It explains why he has asked Congress to 
put through a rush order on the Export-Import Bank, on Bretton Woods plans for 
world finance machinery. It also explains why the President is confident that 
he can work out agreements with Churchill-Stalin that are favorable to U.S.; 
that will assure help in getting the war with Japan ended reasonably soon. 





As matters stand.....With Mr. Truman having the final say in his talks: 

Russia is down for $900,000,000 in Lend-Lease for the year started July l. 
Russia also may be assured of as much as $3,000,000,000 more if she plays ball. 

Great Britain is down for about $2,500,000,000 of Lend-Lease. She hopes to 
avoid borrowing of dollars, but, if needed, they will be available. 

China is down for $600,000,000 of Lend-Lease, and will get loans, too. 

France has her separate Lend-Lease arrangement, made earlier. She probably 
will want added dollars, but will be asked to change her ways to get them. 

Italy is down for $100,000,000 of Lend-Lease. She needs great quantities 
of dollars, but will get them only under very firm conditions. U.S. official 
view is that France and Italy are showing the least energy, to date, in trying 
to work out their own problems, in striving to get back on their feet. 

Dollars are counted on to get world started again, to prevent drift into 
chaos out of which would come widespread revolution and shift in Europe far to 
the left, a shift to socialistic economy based on available labor and resources. 

Mr. Truman accepts Mr. Roosevelt's view of the power of the dollar. 








Actually, Europe and its 300,000,000 people are in a mess that even dollars 
may not be able to straighten out, a mess that will be most apparent next winter. 

Russia, with another 170,000,000 people, is far weaker internally than any- 
one talks about very openly. It is estimated that 5 years will be required, with 
U.S. loans and with stripping of German industry, to restore living conditions 





(over) 
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in Russia to the 1941 level. That wasn't a level to be bragged about very much. 

Germany, in the center of Europe, is to be chopped up and made helpless. 

Italy remains rather prostrate, showing few signs of ability to get herself 
organized and functioning again. Italy may have a revolution in her system. 

France could get going if she would just make the effort needed. 

Eastern Europe, with German markets gone, without being able to draw on 
German production for finished goods in return, faces a bleak prospect. Russia 
is not able to supply 100,000,000 people in this area with what they need. 

Britain, Belgium, Netherlands, Norway are tackling their problems; are not 
calling for help, or even admitting problems larger than they can solve. 

It is into that general situation that Mr. Truman is moving with dollars. 
The dollars may help, but they won't solve Europe's problems. They probably will 
win concessions from Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin for the U.S. viewpoint of how 
things should be straightened out both in Europe and Far East. It is very 
doubtful, however, if dollars will prevent a violent left swing inside Europe. 

We give you more about the Big Three meeting on page 13. 











In the war with Japan that still goes on.....These things are true: 

Japan's situation is increasingly desperate; is approaching a crisis. 

Food is becoming a No. 1 problem. Japanese people already are hungry and 
are to be far hungrier in months just ahead if they go on fighting. . 

Gasoline clearly is beginning to run short. 

Transportation is so tangled that it is the object of one meeting after an- 
other of an emergency nature, with top-flight Japanese officials participating. 

Japan's Army, on the mainland is caught and can't get home. At the same 
time, that Army cannot be Supplied from Japan itself and is in trouble. 











By any ordinary standards, Japan is defeated and should be Surrendering. 
Informed view here, however, is that Japan will not surrender soon, that 
she will go on taking punishment, unwilling to admit her defeat until invaded. 

Two points when surrender may come are regarded as these: 

1. If and when Russia comes into the war. If she does come in, or offer an 
ultimatum to Japan, it may be late in 1945, probably not much earlier. 

2. When invasion actually occurs, or soon after invasion when it is clear 
that U.S. can put its huge forces into the home islands and keep them there. It 
seems improbable that such a demonstration can be made before late 1945... 

It is apparent both in the case of Germany and of Japan that it is easier 
to get into a modern war than to get out, that, once committed to war, the 
leaders who precipitated the war cannot gracefully admit defeat or surrender or 
give up power. Japan, like Germany, is caught and cannot find a way out. 








There's little if anything to the idea that Japan would give up if only we 
would agree to let Hirohito keep his job, if the dynasty could be preserved. 

Japan is not taking her present punishment just to save Hirohito, just to 
make sure that there is an Emperor. Hirohito isn't worth that much. 

Idea that war would end if U.S. said that Japan could have an Emperor, but 
nothing else, appears now to be somewhat farfetched. Rather, Japan still clings 
to hope that she can save something from the wreck of her Empire by holding on. 








At home, reconversion from war is making gradual progress. 

Automobile production is likely to exceed estimates. Unrationed cars will 
be available in 1946, if a person needing a car is lucky enough to find one. 

Household equipment should begin to roll in volume during the autumn. 

Construction materials will ease somewhat later in the year. 

Rail travel is the critical problem now. You get more about it on page 22. 














See also pages 16, 32, 49. 
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How Patapar 
protects foods 


As a packaging material, Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment has solved some 
of the toughest problems in the history of 
food protection. This is the result of 
unique qualities. 


Keeps strength when wet 
Patapar is famous for its wet-strength. 
Soaked in water for weeks—or boiled— 
it remains firm and strong. 


Resists grease 


When there’s a problem of grease, 
Patapar supplies the answer. It resists 
penetration of grease, fats, oils. 


Butter wrappers must contend with 


moisture, grease, water vapor transmis- 
sion. Patapar meets the requirements. 








As a gasket seal for milk cans Patapar 
is sanitary, odorless, tasteless. Keeps 


milk from churning in the lid. Prevents ° 


leakage. 





Bacon gets real protection in Patapar. 
Makes a clean package— pleasant to 


handle. 
aca 


Patapar wrappers help keep fish fresh. 
The wrappers can be printed colorfully. 


BUSINESS PLANNERS: Pataparcomes | 


in 179 different types. It can do an end- 
less’ variety of jobs—in all kinds of fields. 
Although most of the Patapar produced 
today is for war purposes, a limited 
amount is available for essential uses. 
And, looking ahead, this is 
a good time to investigate 
Patapar. When writing, 
please give details about 
your problem, so we can 
suggestthetypeof Patapar 
most appropriate for your 
use. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT always avoid conse- 
quences of the National Labor Relations 
Act if your employes strike in violation of 
terms of the Smith-Connally War Labor 
Disputes Act. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board holds in one case that a 
strike prosecuted without prior notice, as 
required by the Smith-Connally Act, still 
may be concerted activity protected by 
the Wagner Act. 

* * * 

YOU CAN sometimes avoid paying per- 
sonal income taxes on the income of a 
trust you set up for adult children. A fed- 
eral circuit court holds in one case that an 
irrevocable trust, absolutely controlled by 
the father, who could distribute or with- 
hold trust income as he wished, was not 
taxable on the income distributable to 
his adult daughters. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get new or- 
ders for sheet and strip steel filled between 
August 1 and September 30. War Pro- 
duction Board has frozen rolling mill order 
books for designated types of sheet and 
strip steel for this period. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of chil- 
dren’s snowsuits, have your fabric pro- 
ducer extend your preference rating to ob- 
tain varns. This WPB order applies to 
knitted fleeces, knitted napped fabrics and 
knitted wristlets and anklets. 


YOU CAN, at your option, adopt a dol- 
lars-and-cents price schedule established 
by the Office of Price Administration for 
aluminum and magnesium airframe sand 
castings instead of the flat poundage 
method of pricing. OPA has issued the 
alternative schedules for these items. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT satisfy disclosure re- 
quirements of the Securities Act of 1938 
if. while presenting all pertinent facts in 
your registration statement, you fail to 
state those facts so that the ordinary in- 
vestor can understand them. Securities and 
Exchange Commission so rules in a case 
involving a speculative issue of stock. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to one State 
court decision, take your postwar refund 


and administrative decisions: 


credit on federal excess-profits taxes as a 
deduction from your gross income for 
State income tax purposes. The Arkansas 
Supreme Court holds that such deduec. 
tions are not permissible. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably obtain additional 
allotments of containerboard if you are 
able to increase production of fiber ship- 
ping containers in the months ahead. WPB 
is ready to grant “incentive authoriza 
tions” for containerboard on a monthly 
basis to manufacturers now receiving 
“basic authorizations.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a jobber, sell grey 
goods or finished cotton piece goods to 
bag manufacturers at a markup over your 
costs. OPA rules against this practice on 
the ground that bag manufacturers ordi- 
narily would deal directly with mills, not 
through jobbers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid using tin-can sal- 
vage measures if you are a manufacturer 
and use the contents of tin cans in your 
operations. WPB requires such manufac- 
turers to adopt salvage measures. 

* * * 

YOU CAN probably expect some ad- 
ditional yarn to manufacture wool cloth 
for civilian buyers. WPB has reduced the 
military freeze on yarns spun from wool 
tops from 100 per cent to 65 per cent. 


ee + & 


YOU CAN continue to use dress prints 
in manufacturing new textile feed bags. 
WPB allows dress prints to be used for 
this purpose at a ceiling that approximates 
the 1944 use of such material. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT install  oil-burning 
equipment except to replace worn-out 
equipment or under approval of the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War or the 
OPA. PAW has re-established tight con- 
trol over the sale and installation of ail 
heaters and furnaces because of the con- 
tinued scarcity of fuel oil. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to restore 
an exclusive sales agency to a returned 
veteran. A federal court so holds. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic aaterial. 
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SEE DU PONT FIRST FOR 
TOMORROW'S BETTER FINISHES 


For today’s war products—for tomorrow’s 
peacetime products—depend on Du Pont for 
better finishes. Now the Du Pont laboratories 
are busy solving wartime finishing problems. 
Out of this research and experience will come 
the new and better finishes that will add 
color—sales appeal—durability—value—to 
everything you make. 


Right now, war needs come first. Du Pont 
has helped hundreds of industries break 
finishing bottlenecks—will be glad to help 
solve your wartime finishing problems. 


Call on us, too, if you are planning a new 
and better product for a brighter tomorrow 
—provided, of course, it doesn’t interfere 
with the war effort. 


IMPROVED FINISHING TECHNIQUES—For example, a war 
contractor of metal panels called in a Du Pont Service 
Engineer when finishing costs hit 50 per cent above 
estimate. Spray-gun operators were instructed in new 
technique of applying finish. Results: Finishing materials 
saved, rejects minimized, costs brought within estimate. 
Can you use this experience ‘today? 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





PRIOR TO 1923, it took 21 days to apply the slow-drying 
finishes before this four-cylinder powerhouse was ready 
for market. Then Du Pont perfected DUCO, slashing costs, 
cutting finishing time from weeks to hours, helping to 
make production-line finishing possible. From the same 
laboratories that produced DUCO will come the better 
finishes for your product of tomorrow. 





ENHANCING AND PROTECTING beautiful wood veneers is 


made-to-order for DUCO or DULUX. Furniture identified 
with a Du Pont DUCO or DULUX finish has sure-fire sales 
appeal, instant consumer recognition. Put Du Pont 
“know how’ to work on your product by writing to: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 










Fairbanks-Morse complete pump- 
ing units offer you much more 
than sustained high efficiency. 
There are in addition these three 
vitally important advantages: 


1. Combined Responsibility. De- 
signed and built in one fac- 
tory, pump and driver (motor 
or engine) are perfectly 
matched and covered by a 
single guarantee. 


2. Successful UNIT Performance. 
Tested in one plant under ex- 
pert engineering supervision, 
pumps and drivers assure a 
superior result to the buyer. 


3. Service from One Source. No 
questions about who is to 
make any required repairs or 
adjustments. 





Pump illustrated is 


single-stage, split- 
case centrifugal. 


Tas can get these major advantages from Fair- 
banks-Morse...because Fairbanks-Morse designs 
and builds all components of an outstanding line 
of complete pumping units. To see a qualified en- 
gineer about any pumping job, write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Bldg., Chicago 5, Ill. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR KEEPS 


Fairbanks-Morse A name wort 
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Diesel Locomotives « Diesel Engines - Generators - Motors » Pumps « Scales 
Magnetos + Stokers + Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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ISSUES FOR THE NEW ‘BIG 3’: 
COMING DECISIONS AT POTSDAM 


Prospect of U.S. Pressure for Specific Russian Plans About Japan 


American readiness to fulfill 
pledge of loans to Soviet, and 
to back partition of Germany 


These things, and more, too, will hap- 
pen at the Potsdam meeting of the new 
Big Three of President Truman, General- 
issimo Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill 
—a meeting that will go far to determine 
the fate of much of the world: 

Russia will be pressed to make up her 
mind whether and exactly when and on 
exactly what conditions she will take part 
in the war against Japan. It is clear that, 
if she does intend to take part in the war 
and the settlements in the Far East, the 
time is nearing when she will need to act. 

U.S. will go along in support of plans 
for very stern treatment of Germany, 
plans that include narrowing the con- 
fines of the German state and then 
partitioning that state into three 
independent parts—Prussia, a Cath- 
olic state in South Germany and an 
industrial state in the Northwest. 
This country also will agree to set up 
the loans President Roosevelt prom- 
ised to Russia, loans which that na- 
tion now needs for reconstruction. 

Great Britain will try to insist 
upon an organization of Europe that 
will permit a unified operation of the 
continent so that trade can flow freely, 
without a high wall around the area 
to fall within the sphere of Russian 
control. British interest, too, will be 
in settlements that will permit the 
smaller nations of Western Europe to 
come back into their, own. 

The world situation is in a decisive 
phase right at this time of the Big 
Three meeting. Issues to be dealt with 
are much more numerous and more 
vital than those faced by the Big 
Three when President Roosevelt was 
a member. 

Europe, two months after the end 
of the war, remains shell shocked. 
France is far from being back on her 
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feet, after being cleared of Germans for 
nearly a year. Italy is worse off than she 
was two years ago, when she surrendered 
to the Allies. Germany, of course, is pros- 
trate. Chaos is threatened all over Europe 
in the months ahead. At the same time, 
Japan is cornered and in a bad way. All of 
this adds up to the fact that the big 
powers, which expect to run the world, 
must decide how they are to run it and 
in whose interest. 

Immediate and deepest interest is in the 
Far East, where the U.S. is fighting a ma- 
jor war pretty much single-handed. Some 
good breaks for this country appear to 
be in the making in that part of the world. 

Russia and China are reaching a series 
of agreements that may promote stability 
in Asia and open the way to Russian entry 
into the Japanese war. Signs are that Rus- 


sia is backing the Chiang Government, 
and is leaving the dispute with the Yenan 
Communists to be settled as an internal 
problem. This removes the chance of an 
early civil war in which the United States 
would back the Chiang Government and 
Russia would back the Communists. Rus- 
sia also is underwriting the Roosevelt- 
Churchill promise that Manchuria will be 
given back to China. In return, China is 
agreeing to let Russia get back Port Arthur 
and her former railroad concessions in 
Manchuria. The entire Russian-Chinese 
boundary line, including disputed portions 
in Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia, is to be 
stabilized. 

This series of agreements promises to 
place Russia as well as the United States 
squarely behind the building of a new and 
unified China. It lays the basis for Tru- 

man-Stalin-Churchill talks on Asia, 





so 
—Coffman in Ft. 
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HE DOESN’‘T DARE LET GO 


and discussions of possible strategy 
by the staff of military advisers who 
accompanied Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Churchill. It could be followed by a 
Russian ultimatum to Japan to sur- 
render or face the power of Russia’s 
armed forces alongside those of her 
allies. 

European organization is the 
next basic problem to be faced at the 
Big Three meeting. Britain and U.S. 
have been pressing for continent-wide 
arrangements that would make the 
maximum use of available food, coal 
and transportation and would mini- 
mize suffering next winter in the 
countries liberated from Germany. 
Thus far, Russia has held off. Here the 
decision may rest on whether Russia 
is convinced that U.S. and Britain 
will take steps to assure that Germany 
will not come back. If convinced, she 
may open Eastern Europe to trade 
with the outside world. On this point, 
Mr. Stalin will like the attitude of 
President Truman, who is ready to 
place the United States strongly be- 
hind a policy of keeping Germauy 
weak. Mr. Truman also is prepared to 
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BAVARIANS 
2. ethics and economics will figure in any partition 


extend to Russia the credit she needs to 
buy in this country, on condition that Rus- 
sia will not use her dollar credits to create 
a closed trading bloc in Eastern Europe. 
Germany herself, under the U.S. plan, 
is to be whittled down and broken up. 
Most of East Prussia and a slice of Ger- 
many east of the Oder River are to be 
given to Poland. Then what is left is to 
be split into three independent states. 
These will approximate the areas now held 
by the Russian, U.S., and French and 
British occupation forces, although the 
exact boundaries will not be the same. 
This plan is related to the question of 
whether European trade is to be organized 
so that it can flow freely on a continent- 
wide basis. British leaders, while agreeing 
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that Germany should not be allowed to 
come back as a military power, want to 
see Germany sufficiently tied in with the 
rest of Europe to permit Europe as a 
whole to function. If Germany is to be 
dismembered permanently, they want to 
be sure that the separate states can trade 
with each other and with the outside 
world. Also, German coal is badly needed 
by the other countries of Europe, and the 
Allies must see that the German miners 
have enough to eat to permit them to work. 

Similar considerations enter into the 
reparations question. Both Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Churchill, while strongly in favor 
of seeing justice done, are also supporting 
reparations policies that will be in the 
long-range interests of Europe as a whole. 


France and Italy are special problems 
in the larger European picture. Both are 
short of coal and food, and both are show- 
ing a strong leftward trend. In the case of 
Italy, the Big Three are prepared to map 
out peace terms and permit Italy to sign 
the United Nations declaration and _ be- 
come a full ally. Mr. Truman may visit 
Italy before he comes home. He is stu- 
diously avoiding a visit to France, how- 
ever. He is said to be willing to continue 
United States assistance, but he thinks 
General de Gaulle ought to spend less 
time on political matters and concentrate 
on straightening out his country’s eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Elsewhere in Europe, many issues are 
urgent. Just as Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Churchill are pressing Mr. Stalin to reopen 
Eastern Europe to the western world, Mr. 
Stalin is pressing the other two to straight- 
en out affairs in Western Europe. He be- 
lieves that the time has come to replace 
the Franco regime in Spain with a more 
democratic one. Such a move would be 
in line with action taken at San Francisco. 
where a resolution aimed at keeping the 
Franco Government out of the United Na- 
tions was adopted. Mr. Stalin also is ask- 
ing for a hand in settling the question of 
Tangiers, near Gibraltar. That city for- 
merly had an international status, but was 
grabbed by Franco early in the war. At the 
Big Three meeting a new arrangement 
probably will be agreed upon. 

Another issue centers around Turkey 
and the Dardanelles. Russia is insisting on 
a guaranteed right of egress from the Black 
Sea. Mr. Truman is willing to go along 
with this idea, but Mr. Churchill is anx- 


‘ious to safeguard British interests in the 


Mediterranean. Mr. Truman will let the 
other two thresh out this question. 

Still another issue is the German fleet, a 
share of which Mr. Stalin is demanding. 

Some 80 boundary questions may be 
discussed at the meeting, and tentative 
decisions may be taken, but final settle- 
ments probably will be postponed until a 
formal peace conference. In the meantime, 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Churchill are urg- 
ing that. elections be held as soon as pos- 
sible in each of the countries now being 
administered by provisional governments. 

In general, Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Churchill are seeking decisions that will 
promote freedom of trade, travel and com- 
munications across national boundaries. 
Mr. Stalin is seeking decisions that will 
strengthen Russia’s position on all her 
borders, in both Europe and Asia. If the 
“Tule of unanimity” stressed at San Fran- 
cisco is observed, a common ground will 
be reached that will give each of the three 
the essentials of what he and his country 
want. Thus, the meeting is the first of 
what probably will be a series of peace 
conferences to shape the future world. 
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HUNT FOR TWO WORLD CAPITALS 


New York as Likely Site for United Nations’ Financial Management 


Debate over political center. 
San Francisco and Geneva 
as leaders among many rivals 


Search now is starting for two new world 
capitals. For one of these, the world’s 
{nancial capital, New York appears to be 
the definite choice. As to location of the 
political capital, however, the field is wide 
open, and the question is threatening to 
confront the United Nations organization 
with its first argument. 

Rival claims already are being pressed. 
In the United States, at least five localities 
have entered the lists. In Europe, move- 
ments are under way for Vienna, Brussels, 
The Hague, Copenhagen, Geneva. Cities 
and countries elsewhere are getting set to 
present their wares. 

The late President Roosevelt once 
suggested that the new league should have 
no permanent headquarters, but meet 
from time to time at different locations. 
Eventually he is said to have recognized 
that a permanent headquarters would be 
necessary. Not long before his death, he 
caused a study of the subject to be made. 

At first, so the story goes, the choice 
was seen as a comparatively simple mat- 
ter, with only Geneva, Switzerland, 
barred because of having been the seat of 
the first, unsuccessful attempt to organize 
the world. But some drawback was found 
in connection with almost every place sug- 
gested. Mr. Roosevelt finally decided that 
the matter should go over until the Char- 
ter had been adopted and signed. 

Now the question is up once more. One 
of the jobs of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion formed at San Francisco is to make 
recommendations concerning the location 
0: the headquarters. This and other jobs 
will be tackled by the Commission when it 
begins its work in London. 

Under the Charter, choice of a location 
for the United Nations capital will be 
made by the General Assembly by a two- 
thirds vote. As a practical matter, how- 
ever, no site is likely to be chosen that is 
not approved by each of the Big Five 
powers ° 

U.S. influence naturally will be thrown 
frst toward locating the capital in this 
country. The big handicap is that the U.S. 
is herself one of the big powers, and the 
tthers may object. If the capital is to be 
in the United States, San Francisco ap- 
pears to have the best chance. Delegates at 
the recent conference expressed enthu- 
‘asm for the city and recommended that 
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the meeting to revise the Charter 10 years 
hence be held there. 

San Francisco’s campaign was _ not 
pressed while the delegates were there, but 
now is in full swing. At least two definite 
sites in the San Francisco Bay area are 
being suggested, and architects have 
worked out proposed building _ plans. 
Among advantages claimed are strategic 
location as the gateway to the Pacific; 
good hotel and communication facilities; 
invigorating climate and striking scenery. 
The main drawback is its distance from 
the other main centers of the world. 
However, San Franciscans argue that, in 
the coming air age, this is no real handicap. 

Campaigns also are being organized 
for Philadelphia, which offers to clear all 
buildings in a strip ext2nding from Inde- 
pendence Hall to the Delaware River; for 
the Black Hills region of South Dakota; 
for Hot Springs, Va., where the inter- 
national food conference was held, and for 
Los Angeles and Hollywood. 

Other Western Hemisphere sites be- 
ing suggested are Quebec, Ottawa, Mexico 
City and Rio de Janeiro. Canada, as a 
British Dominion, may suffer the same 
handicap as the United States, however, 
and Latin-American countries are held to 
be lacking in facilities. 





European countries are certain to get 
strong consideration. But here again there 
are drawbacks. Russian leaders once sug- 
gested Vienna, but the objection is made 
that the permanent United Nations staff 
would have to live in a German-speaking 
community, eat in restaurants where Ger- 
man is spoken, and send their children to 
German-speaking schools. Brussels is han- 
dicapped, as a present center of political 
turmoil. The Hague, seat of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, presents language 
difficulties. So do Copenhagen and Prague. 

Because of all these objections to other 
centers, Geneva again is coming to the 
front. To avoid Russian objections to locat- 
ing the headquarters on Swiss soil, it is sug- 
gested that the actual capital be located 
in “Pays de Gex,” an economic “free zone” 
25 miles long and 5 miles wide, on the 
French side of .the border near Geneva. 
New buildings could be located on a high 
plateau, and be connected by a special road 
with the old League of Nations buildings 
two or three miles away. Thus, it is argued, 
a true international city could be built. 

In the end, with all sorts of conflicting 
claims being made, the Russians are likely 
to tip the balance. And one school of 
thought holds that the ultimate choice will 
be either Geneva or San Francisco. 


—European 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, GENEVA 
. . . would the soil be internationalized? 
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BEHIND SHIFTS IN CABINET: 
GOVERNMENT BY CONSULTATION 


Approach to Parliamentary Form in Choicé of Men From Congress 


Transfer of liaison job 
from White House experts 
to heads of departments 


The Truman Administration is taking 
on a form and identity of its own. In 90 
days, a new personality has been imprint- 
ed upon Government. The avowed aims 
are those of Franklin D. Roosevelt. But 
the methods were made in Missouri, not 
in New York. Harry S. Truman’s change 
in method amounts to a reconversion of 
the Government for the days ahead. 

A realignment of the forces that run 
Government is under way. Mr. Truman is 
working more closely with Congress and 
with the leaders of both parties, in and 
out of Congress, than Mr. Roosevelt ever 
did. He is filling the Cabinet with men 
who have made it their business to get 
along with people. Six of the ten Cabinet 
members now are of his own selection, and 
scores of changes are being made all 
through the upper tiers of the depart- 
ments where policies are made and en-, 
forced. 

The change in Government grows out 
of highly significant and basic differences 
between the Roosevelt method and that 
of Mr. Truman. A few of these points of 
difference are: , 

Peace with Congress. Mr. Truman, 
being of Congress, is more anxious to get 
along with Congress. He is developing a 
program of executive-congressional co- 
operation. 

Decentralized power. The new Presi- 
dent is  decentralizing and_ spreading 
among the Government departments the 
power that had been drawn to the White 
House. 

Experienced aides. Mr. Truman is de- 
manding political and administrative ex- 
perience of his Cabinet officers rather than 
making friendship and ideology the top- 
most tests. 

Delegation of responsibility. And Mr. 
Truman is giving the members of his Cabi- 
net a freer hand. They are working out 
the policies in the spheres of their own de- 
partments. Mr. Roosevelt ran the Govern- 
ment and all of its departments. Mr. Tru- 
man thinks there should be ten Presidents, 
each running his own department. 

The Truman Cabinet now is all but 
complete. A change will be made later in 
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the Interior Department, where Harold L. 
Ickes will give way to a Truman appointee. 
But Henry A. Wallace will stay as long as 
he wishes as Secretary of Commerce. 
Henry L. Stimson and James V. Forrestal 
will round out the war as Secretaries of 
War and Navy if they wish. 


SECRETARIES VINSON AND BYRNES 
Executives by way of Congress, courts 


Four of the six Cabinet officers chosen 
by Mr. Truman have had legislative expe- 
rience, out of which they have developed 
a wide group of influential friends in both 
houses of Congress. Clinton P. Anderson 
was a member of Congress from New 
Mexico before he became Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. James F. Byrnes, the new Secre- 
tary of State, was once a Senator from 
South Carolina and as such a Capitol 
spokesman for Mr. Roosevelt. Fred M. 
Vinson, the newly chosen Secretary of 
Treasury, was a Kentucky Representa- 
tive, a Ways and Means Committee mem- 
ber, and a tax expert. Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach was a Senator from Washington. 

Three of these also have had judicial 
experience. Mr. Byrnes was an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court after serv- 





ing as Senator. Mr. Vinson was a member 
of the United States Court of Appeals 
after being a Representative. Mr. Schwel- 
lenbach was a federal district judge after 
his service as Senator. 

Congressional ties. The relations of 
these men with Congress are personal 
and direct. They will take 
their own policies to Capitol 
Hill. When Mr. Anderson 
talks of farm policies to the 
House Agricultural Commit- 
tee, he will be arguing his 
case before friends on a Com- 
mittee of which he once was 
a member of high repute. The 
same will apply to Mr. Vinson 
when he discusses tax policies 
with the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Mr. Byrnes 
and Mr. Schwellenbach will be 
speaking to friends and as 
men who know the problems 
of members of Congress. 

Although less direct, the re- 
lations of the two other new 
Cabinet members with Con- 
gress are close. Tom C. Clark 
of Texas had the solid back- 
ing of his powerful home- 
State delegation for his post 
as Attorney General. Robert 
E. Hannegan, new Postmaster 
General, has developed many 


a congressional friends from 
work as Chairman of the 
Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 


Neither Mr. Clark nor Mr. Hannegan 
has a Department that deals with initia- 
tion of policy legislation. Mr. Clark is legal 
adviser to the President and the executive 
departments. His own Department is a 
law-enforcing agency. Mr. Hannegan’s De- 
partment is a service agency. 

But, in the new turn toward co-opera- 
tion with Congress, both the Attorney 
General and the Postmaster General will 
play definite parts, the one by his deci- 
sions, the other by his patronage. 

New liaison. In Congress, the nation 


is moving into the closest approach to 4 . 


parliamentary Government that could be 
fitted into the United States framework. 
There have been few examples of close co- 
operation between the Executive and Con- 
gress in American history. Strong Presi- 
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dents have sought to pull Congress in their 
own direction. Weak Presidents have been 
ruled by Congress 

fhe first important effect of this co- 
operation is an outgrowth of the work 
besun by Mr. Roosevelt and his Secretary 
of State. Cordell Hull. As continued by 
Mr. Truman, it is sweeping the program 
of international co-operation through Con- 
gress In a bipartisan fashion for which his- 
tory holds little precedent. 

However, the manner in which the 
treaties are being handled by Congress is 
no sure pattern for the making of domes- 
tic policies. Bipartisan treatment in Con- 
gress seldom can be applied to domestic 
matters. They comprise the yeast out of 
which ferments political issues. 

On such matters—unemployment insur- 
ance, fair employment practices, a health 
program and similar questions—Mr. Tru- 
man simply has laid his recommendations 
before Congress. He has not pressed them 
to a test. He is dealing with Congress on 
a basis of friendship and consultation. 

This does not mean that he may not 
later take up the cudgels for social legisla- 
tion. At the moment, Mr. Truman is hold- 
ing his fire on the political front, cultivat- 
ing two-party action on foreign policy. 
Once the peace plans and the economic 
treaties are out of the way, he can fight 
for the domestic program. 

In the handling of these measures, a 
clue is given to the future processes that 
Mr. Truman will use. The men who have 
done the negotiating with Congress, in and 
out of congressional committees, are the 
spokesmen for the departments and agen- 
cies that shaped and will enforce the poli- 
cies that are approved. Mr. Traman is dis- 
banding the staff of White House experts 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL HANNEGAN 
. » » service—plus 


that Mr. Roosevelt used in liaison work 
with Congress. James M. Barnes, one of 
his anonymous assistants, was allowed to 
resign last week. 

More personal consultation. Mr. 
Truman, being of Congress, believes in the 
party processes. The Democratic leaders 
and the heads of congressional committees 
will have a larger part in shaping the Tru- 
man legislative program than they ever 
had in fixing the direction of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policies. This means more consulta- 
tion with members of Congress, more com- 
promises on the part of the President and 
fewer fights with Congress. 

Members of Congress already are get- 
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ting a greater voice in the selection of 
Government employes and more to say 
about the policies of Government agencies. 
Their former colleagues in the Cabinet are 
willing to listen to them. 

The opposition in Mr. Truman’s own 
party is getting a chance to be heard at 
the White House. This helps to soften the 
front against which Mr. Roosevelt so often 
hammered. It makes the Capitol air humid 
with compromise. Even so hot an issue as 
FEPC, in whose behalf Mr. Truman sent 
a letter to the Capitol, evoked no outburst 
of bitterness against the President. 

Decentralization. Mr. Truman’s wish 
to divest himself of the huddle of agencies 
and a part of the huge load of power that 
had been gathered into the White House 
establishment also strikes a harmonious 
note in Congress. It tears down the fear 
of one-man rule that had grown up in 
some quarters. And it spreads more 
authority to members of the Cabinet. 

Under his war powers, Mr. Truman 
soon will transfer some of the agencies 
that have been held by executive order 
under the direct command of the White 
House. The Labor Department, whittled 
down to a_ skeleton under Secretary 
Frances Perkins, will profit most from 
these transfers. 

Secretary Schwellenbach has been given 
a free hand to choose the agencies that 
will round out his Department. Secretary 
Anderson got an immediate assignment to 
take over the War Food Administration. 
Secretary Byrnes will shake the starch out 
of the State Department. Secretary Vin- 
son will make Administration tax policies. 

Each Cabinet member will carry a part 
of the presidential load. And _ congres- 
sional co-operation is the new slogan. 
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Will We Gas Japanese? 
The Strategic Factor 


Flame Throwers, Oil Bombs, New Nonrecoil Guns 
Found Effective Weapons Against the Dug-In Enemy 


Fears of retaliation on 
cities expected to make 
foe shun use of chemicals 


The question of using poison gas against 
Japanese troops is very much alive again. 
Answer to this question will depend upon 
a decision whether or not gas, if used, will 
save American lives. 

Use of gas has come back into war 
calculations because of Japanese defensive 
tactics on Iwo Jima and Okinawa. Ex- 
tensive and effective use was made of elab- 
orate caves in both of those operations. 
American artillery greatly handi- 
capped. Flame throwers did not provide 
the whole answer to the problem of driv- 
ing Japanese into the open where they 
could be dealt with. 

The effectiveness of gas—its advantages 
and disadvantages—is being explored in 
relation to that problem. This effective- 
ness, in turn, is related to the counter uses 
that the Japanese could make of the 
weapon if the U.S. should initiate its use. 
Both nations are free to use gas if they. 
so decide. Neither has signed the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925 under which Germany 
and Great Britain agreed to outlaw use of 
poison gas. Both nations obviously are 
prepared to turn to gas, if the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

Factors involved in the decision to use 
or not to use poison gas against the Jap- 
anese can be appraised. 

In favor of gas, from the American 
point of view, is the fact that it offers one 
still-unused means to reach Japanese 
holed up in caves. Gas used in warfare 
is heavier than air and settles in low 
places. Effectively used, in large quantities, 
it could cause serious trouble for a Jap- 
anese defense of the home islands that 
rests upon use of cave protection. Also, 
with control of the air, U.S. forces could 
spray vital areas of the islands with per- 
sistent gases that could aggravate the 
problems of the defenders, and might be 
able to drive the Japanese from some areas. 

There are advantages, too, from the 
Japanese point of view. Gas normally is 
a weapon of defense. Persistent gases used 
on landing beaches could add greatly to 
the problems faced by American forces 
seeking to establish beachheads. Mustard 
gas, for instance, penetrates footwear and 
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would make nearly unbearable the situa- 
tion faced by a man who had to hug the 
earth or to use bare hands where a landing 
area had been permeated with it. Gas can 
complicate the problem of operating tanks 
or other mechanical equipment where 
ventilation is required. It can be used to 
slow the progress of an advance. 
Against use of gas, however, are 
other very definite factors. From the 
American point of view, it is apparent that 
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the same way, and, when used in the 
open, also screen advancing troops. And 
rockets can bring to bear a concentration 
of fire that stuns troops not directly hit, 

From the Japanese point of view, there 
are disadvantages, too. Japanese civilians 
lack effective gas masks and other de- 
fenses, live in poorly constructed houses, 
In this situation, U.S. gas attacks could 
cause widespread disaster, could make 
cities even more uninhabitable than they 
now are under incendiary bombing. 

All this adds up to the prospect that 
huge supplies of gas and defenses against 
gas will remain idle. Germany and Britain 
had gas warfare ready for instant use, 
constantly had ready protective masks in 
all operations. All this effort was not spent. 

The gases themselves are not far dif- 
ferent from those used in the last war, 
Mustard gas reacts more quickly than 
then; is persistent in that it clings to ob- 
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MASKED JAPANESE 
. -. gas, like monsoons and mud, adds complications 


the Japanese may be able readily to build 
gas-proof caves or take other steps. They 
can permeate areas through which U.S. 
forces may want to advance, and slow up 
that advance. Gas, like monsoon rains in 
Burma or mud in Italy, adds complica- 
tions to what otherwise might be a simple 
situation. Besides, this country has avail- 
able other means of getting at caves. 
New. nonrecoil guns can throw 14- 
pound shells into caves from distances 
up to four miles with rifle-like accuracy. 
They can help in keeping defenders back 
while U.S. troops advance with flame 
throwers to burn out caves and the oxygen 
in them. Jellied-oil bombs that explode 
into globules of burning oil can be used 
against caves, dugouts or concrete pill- 
boxes. White phosphorus shells act much 


jects for a week or more. The merest 
touch of mustard gas eats through leather 
and clothing, causes burns on the body. 
Gas-proof clothing soon loses its repellent 
character. Mustard-gas vapors cause in- 
tense choking and tears. Other persistent 
gases, like Lewisite, act much the same. 

Nonpersistent gases dissipate in a few 
minutes, are used mainly for surprise at- 
tacks. Chlorine causes painful choking. 
Adamsite causes sneezing and nausea. 

On a military basis, weighing the 
pros and cons of gas warfare, the odds 
are that neither side will use gas, the U.S. 
because its use favors the defense, slows 
down operations and because gas can be 
replaced by other weapons; Japan, be 
cause her cities might be wiped out by 
U.S. air superiority. 
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Studebaker Weasel proves a ‘'Champion” in hard going 


NE famous war correspondent, 
who saw the Studebaker Weasel 
bringing up supplies, described it this 
way: “The Weasel negotiates ground 
where other tracked vehicles founder.” 
From a hard-won Pacific island, an- 
other writer, who watched the Weasel 
churn past bogged trucks, reported: 
“It seems to just walk over mud.” 

Battle-tested from the Normandy 
beaches to deep in Germany, this 
light-weight, nimble personnel and 
cargo carrier has also been proving 
particularly bad news for the Japs, as 
our resourceful ground troops adapt 
it to their needs in the Pacific Ocean 
areas. 

An outgrowth, in many respects, of 
automotive principles pioneered in 
the Studebaker Champion motor car, 
the Weasel is powered by the Cham- 


pion’s brilliant-performing six-cylin- 
der engine. 

Extra-wide rubber-padded tracks 
give the Weasel sure footing on all 
kinds of terrain and serve as pro- 
pellers when it travels across deep 
water. 


The Weasel occupies an honored 
place alongside Studebaker’s heavy- 
duty military trucks and Cyclone en- 
gines for the Flying Fortress. 


Awarded To aS Studebaker Plants 


PEACETIME BUILDER OF FINE CARS AND TRUCKS 

Wartime builder of Cyclone engines for the Boeing 

Flying Fortress—heavy-duty Studebaker military trucks 
— Weasel personnel and cargo carriers 


Your War Bonds helped make 
America mighty in the air 
And your War Bonds will help keep our 


country strong throygh the trying .days 


ahead. Keep buying Bonds and hold them. 
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COMPETITION IN FLIGHT ABROAD 


American-Run Routes From Which Passengers Will Be Able to Choose 


Approval of three lines 
as move to end fight 
for regulated monopoly 


Regular commercial flights to Europe 
are a definite prospect for ordinary U.S. 
travelers in 12 or 18 months. Travelers 
with priorities are likely to find it easier 
to book transatlantic passage on commer- 
cial planes within the next six months. 
And these travelers will have a choice of 
routes to fly and companies to patronize. 

This outlook is the result of flight rules 
laid down by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which decrees that competition among 
American lines on world airways is to be 
the keystone of this country’s postwar 
aviation policy. In awarding transAtlantic 
franchises to three competing lines, CAB 
moved to settle a controversy argued in 
Congress for almost a year—regulated 
competition or regulated monopoly. 

The three lines—Pan American Air- 
ways, American Export Airlines and 
Transcontinental & Western Air—expect 
to begin operations as soon as the Army 
makes transport planes available and as 
soon as CAB settles landing rights with 
foreign nations. This is expected to be ar- 


ranged in the next three or four months. 

Routes to be flown are shown on the map. 

The northern route is awarded to Amer- 
ican Export. This company gets the fran- 
chise to fly to Scandinavia, and eventually 
to Moscow if Russia consents. It will oper- 
ate on two airways. via Foynes and Lon- 
don and via Greenland and Iceland. 

The central route goes to Pan American, 
which will fly the North Atlantic via 
Foynes to London and thence across Cen- 
tral Europe, the Balkans and Near East 
to Calcutta. Pan American planes also 
will operate from Bermuda to Lisbon and 
thence both to London and Marseille. 

The southern route is given to Trans- 
cvatinental & Western Air, which will fly 
voth to Foynes and Lisbon and from both 
these points to Rome, Cairo and Bombay. 
An alternative route over North Africa to 
Cairo also is established. 

Six U.S. cities—New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Boston, Chicago and 
Detroit—are terminals for transatlantic op- 
erations. Each of the three lines is author- 
ized to operate from each of these terminals. 

Competition thus is established on routes 
between the U.S. and London and between 
the U.S. and Lisbon. From these overseas 
terminals, each U.S. line will have no fur- 
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ther domestic competition, but may expect 
rivalry from firms subsidized by the gov- 
ernments of England, the Netherlands. 
Sweden, France and, possibly, Canada. 
Latin-American and Pacific airways 
are not expected to get such vigorous 
competitive treatment when CAB gets 
around to these franchises. Pan American 
and its affiliate, Pan American-Grace, are 
not likely to be disturbed very soon in 
South America, but two new lines may be 
approved to fly as far as Panama. More 
lines may be authorized to Hawaii, but the 
Pan American franchise to Australia, New 
Zealand and Hong Kong promises to be 
unchallenged in the immediate future. A 
new Northern Pacific route to link Alaska 
with the mainland and the Orient is likely. 
Army transport planes are to be used 
for initial transatlantic flights. Pan Ameri 
can already has applied for 15 and the 
other two lines for eight each. Within six 
months, however. some new four-motored 
commercial transports are expected to be 
in operation. War Production Board has 
promised aircraft companies priority as- 
sistance for materials to build air carriers 
of tomorrow, which are expected to give 
U.S. lines an edge in world-wide com- 
petition for postwar air supremacy. 
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Restrictions on Rail Travel: 
Search for Broader Controls 


Indications of Further Strain Before Crisis in Transport Is Passed 


Efforts of Government and 
road officials to avoid use 
of priorities for everybody 


A crisis in railroad travel, already here, 
is to grow more acute in the months ahead. 
A break for the better cannot be expected 
before late autumn, if then. 

The nature of the crisis can be under- 
stood .from these facts: 

A first squeeze has been applied to 
civilian travel, starting July 15. Its pur- 
pose is to enable the railroads to carry 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers, pouring 
back from Europe far ahead of schedule. 
In this squeeze, sleeping cars for civilian 
use cannot be run on trips of less than 
150 miles. Some of the principal overnight 
jumps affected by this order are shown in 
the accompanying maps. The order itself 
has released 895 cars for troop travel. 

A second squeeze is expected to fol- 
low shortly with diversion of 1,000° more 
sleeping cars from civilian service. That 
diversion will be necessary, apparently, to 
provide sleepers for the much larger num- 
bers of men who are to return from Eu- 
rope in each of the next few months. Then 
there will remain for nonmilitary use only 


1,500 out of 7,500 sleeping cars. Civilian 
Pullman travel will be reduced to a very 
low level. Exactly how this next squeeze 
is to be applied is not yet determined, but 
it may eliminate most sleepers from service 
east of the Mississippi River. 

A third squeeze will divert from 
civilian service many additional coaches, 
perhaps as many as 1,000, in order to pro- 
vide enough for military travel. The result 
of that diversion is to be extreme conges- 
tion in nonmilitary coach travel. Service- 
men traveling on their own will compete 
with civilians for available space. Persons 
forced out of Pullmans in the first and sec- 
ond squeezes will scramble with those who 
ordinarily ride in coaches for considerably 
less coach space than is available now. 

Moreover, these squeezes come just as 
the railroads approach their normal civilian 
travel peak, in August and September 

Possible solutions. All of this creates 
a baffling problem for the businessman or 
other individual who is faced with the ne- 
cessity of traveling. It raises the question 
of what can be done to deal with this 
problem. 

Travel priorities are under considera- 


“tion. They will be avoided if possible. The 


railroads oppose priorities. So do Govern- 


ment officials. No group is willing to 
shoulder the staggering administrative bur- 
den. Another objection now raised is that, 
by the time priority machinery could be 
placed in operation, the travel crisis might 
be ended. 

A Government pool of reservations that 
might be opened up to businessmen on war 
business is another possibility. At present, 
the Government has a reservation pool 
that it uses for official purposes. This is 
operated by more than 100 reservation bu- 
reaus in principal cities, many of them 
run by the Army. The bureaus reserve 
thousands of sleeping-car berths for off- 
cers and enlisted men on special duty, for 
civilian employes of the War and Navy 
departments traveling under orders, and 
for employes of the War Production Board 
and Office of Price Administration travel- 
ing on official business. Officials say the 
bureaus now make no reservations for any 
other civilians, but their use could be ex- 
panded. 

Informal priorities granted by the rail- 
roads are the more likely outcome. Many 
railroads have used this method in the 
past and are likely to continue it. What 
some railroads do is to reserve space for 
business firms whose representatives must 
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travel, especially where this travel is on 
war business. These reservations, held 
open informally to take care of necessary 
travelers, protect many business people. 
\ person who needs to travel but is not 
known to the railroads, however, is left 
with less chance of getting a reservation. 
Even such informal priorities as these will 
he curtailed greatly by the withdrawal of 
so many sleeping cars and by the ban 
upon makiyg reservations more than five 
days ahead. But any other plan would be 
restricted in the same way, short of one 
that subjected every coach seat to priori- 
ties and then removed the time limit. 

Thus, no thoroughgoing solution to the 
problem of railroad travel is in sight. But 
people who must travel will hunt for ways 
to escape the jam. 

Auto travel holds some promise of such 
an escape, though not immediately. New 
cars are beginning to be made, and they 
probably will be turned out faster than 
recently had been expected. Tires for old 
‘ars are becoming more plentiful. But there 
is as yet no assurance of further increases 
in gasoline rations. 

Plane travel, as another possible escape 
from the crisis, will be under heavy pres- 
sure, as it was early in the war. Business- 
men who no longer can ride in sleepers 
will, in some cases, move to planes, when 
they can get on planes. Enough travelers 
are trying to shift to planes to make rail- 
road men fear they may lose some of their 
business permanently to the air lines. 

Actually, however, few business trav- 
elers or other civilians can make this 
switch. Planes are packed. More and more 
air travel is on priorities, reversing the 


recent trend. Nonpriority travelers can 
pick up some seats in the East and Middle 
West; scarcely any in the Far West. 

Busses may prove to be the best escape 
from the tightening jam on the railroads 
for many who must travel. Though there 
is much crowding now, additional busses 
are to be available this autumn, making 
it possible for the bus lines to carry 5 to 
10 per cent more passengers. 

The effects. Ways to escape the crisis, 
then, while not lacking, are limited. It is 
plain that those needing to travel on busi- 
ness must travel for the most part by rail, 
whatever the inconveniences. That makes 
it important to note the effects of such 
travel restrictions as are now being ap- 
plied and the adjustments which must be 
made to meet them. 

Business travel is hard hit by the restric- 


tions. The Government recognizes that 
and so do the railroads. The five-day 


limit on reservations, while cutting down 
some vacation travel as planned, also dis- 
courages planned business trips more than 
it discourages casual and unessential trips, 
which are very numerous. The only re- 
course of business people is to plan trips 
so that return reservations can be made, 
with luck, before setting 
lengthen them so as to allow plenty of 
time for getting reservations before re- 
turning. 

Overnight trips. Sleeper withdrawals 
make business travel exceedingly difficult 
by virtually eliminating overnight jumps 
between scores of important business cen- 
ters. The first withdrawals of sleepers, 
from trips of less than 450 miles, end over- 
night runs from New York to such cen- 


out, or to 
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ters as Boston, Buffalo and Norfolk, and 
from Washington to cities like New York 
and Cleveland. Elsewhere, such jumps are 
affected as those from Detroit to Chicago, 
Cincinnati and Milwaukee; from Chicago 
to St. Paul and St. Louis; from St. Louis 
to Kansas City, and from Kansas City to 
Oklahoma City and Omaha. These are just 
examples: actually, travel between hun- 
dreds of cities is affected. 

To meet this situation, businessmen are | 
turning to afternoon and evening trains 
and staying overnight at hotels. That 
takes additional time and involves other 
problems such as hotel reservations. 

A measure of relief could come in 
several ways. First, the Army may find it 
necessary to fly some troops across the 
country, as it is now flying them from 
Europe, though it declares it cannot do 
both these jobs. That would divert from 
the railroads part of the approaching peak 
of troop movements, scheduled for No- 
vember. Second, the speeded-up movement 
from Europe could move this peak up to 
October or even September. The result of 
this would be to end the crisis sooner, 
though it would be more severe while it 
lasted. Third, so many civilians are to 
find it impossible to get aboard trains that 
many of those with no good reason to 
travel may at last give up trying to ride 

If the situation shapes up along those 
lines, travel should begin to ease by late 
autumn. If it does not, and everybody 
continues to pile on the trains, there can 
be little relief until the troop movement 
from Europe is completed in March o1 
April. Rail transportation could approach 
a breakdown before the crisis is ended 
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FROM HOME DUTY TO OVERSEAS 


Army’s New Rule That Will End Assignments Here of 400,000 Men 


Intent to spare most soldiers 
aged 35 and older. Exemption 
of irreplaceable specialists 


Overseas service now lies ahead for 
thousands of Army officers and enlisted 
men who had thought they were to sit out 
the war in comparative safety thousands 
of miles from the fighting fronts. The 
Army is getting set to find foreign assign- 
ments for physically qualified younger men 
who have not served six months abroad. 

This final squeeze on Army man power 
is to upset the lives of many officers and 
men who, though in uniform, have been 
able to live normal lives with their fam- 
ilies. These are the men who have been 








The Navy has no such plan as the 
Army for sending men overseas. However, 
the Navy’s policy is to rotate men from 
shore duty to sea duty, and to assign to 
sea duty all young men who are qualified. 

Men affected by the Army’s overseas 
order will number only about 400,000 men 
who previously had not been marked for 
foreign service. In operation, the order 
will have the following results: 

Men under age 35. Overseas assign- 
ments will go mainly to officers and en- 
listed men under 35. These younger men, 
with less than six months’ service abroad, 
will be shipped out as fast as they can be 
replaced. The Army’s aim for all who can 
be spared is to get them overseas by May 
1, 1946, if the war is still on at that time. 


—Harris & Ewing 


SOLDIER IN THE STATES 
... Up to now—safety in mileage 


assigned, since their entry into the service, 
to desk and training jobs in Washington 
and command posts throughout the U.S. 

This latest move is in line with the 
Army’s long-time policy of sending over- 
seas every physically fit man who can be 
replaced. In the past, it has not been pos- 
sible to carry out this policy to the letter 
because of lack of adequate replacements. 
Now, however, men who can fill these jobs 
are returning from European service al- 
most daily. Other replacements will come 
from WACs, civilians, men physically dis- 
qualified for overseas duty and a limited 
number of military specialists. 
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Men aged 35, 36, 37 and 38. This age 
group is not exempt from foreign duty, 
but the Army plans to send only a few 
of these older men overseas in comparison 
with the younger men who will go. 

Men over 38. Enlisted men over 38 are 
exempt from the order, but they may draw 
overseas assignments if they request such 
service in writing. A few officers over 38 
will be shipped out if their jobs at home 
can be filled. 

Exemptions include also these groups: 
-Indispensable men. There is a small 
group of highly trained specialists who 
are more useful at home than at the front. 





These are skilled men, and it would take 
months to train replacements for them. 

Limited-service men. Officers and en- 
listed men who cannot meet physical re- 
quirements for overseas duty will remain 
at home. 

“Sole surviving sons.“ Also exempt are 
a limited group of men from families from 
which two or more persons have been 
killed or taken prisoner, or are missing. 

A breakdown of Army strength—at 
home and overseas—shows why the new 
order actually affects only 400,000 men 
who otherwise might never have been as- 
signed to service abroad. That breakdown 
follows: 

Total strength of the Army on June 1 
was 8,300,000. Of these, 5,500,000 were 
overseas and 2,800,000 in this country. Of 
the 2,800,000 at home, 1,300,000 were 
marked for overseas duty before the order. 
These were men in training as combat 
replacements, or men in service units that 
were scheduled for overseas assignments. 

Another 200,000 were in hospitals in this 
country, sick or disabled. that left 1,300,- 
000 assigned to jobs in this country. Of 
the latter, some were tied to desks where 
they were doing administrative work that 
goes with planning a war and supplying 
and maintaining troops. Others were as- 
signed to the field, where troops had to be 
trained, cargoes loaded, communication 
and transportation facilities manned, hos- 
pitals staffed, ete. 

Breaking down these’ 1,300,000 assigned 
to jobs in the U.S. brings this result: 

A total of 300,000 have had overseas 
service of six months or more. 

Another 400,000 are not qualified physi- 
cally for overseas duty. 

Still another 100,000 are women, includ- 
ing WACs and nurses. 

Of the remaining 500,000, about 100,- 
000 were not readily accounted for because 
their records were not immediately avail- 
able. Left, then, is a total of 400,000 men 
under age 35 who are eligible for overseas 
service. However, not all of the 400,000 
are ready to go at once. About half of 
these are specialists for whom _ replace- 
ments must be trained. 

What it all adds up to is that about 
200,000 of these officers and enlisted men 
under 35 will start moving to the Pacific 
rather rapidly. The other 200,000 will go 
more slowly. As a result, thousands of men 
tagged for duty overseas will not be taken 
away from their families until winter or 
perhaps next spring. 
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So you'll 
eat better 


ORE FOOD from farms where electric- 

ity is a ‘‘hired hand”. . . milking 

cows, pumping water, churning, grinding, 
increasing egg laying. 

Earlier, better crops from electric hot- 
beds. Stronger, healthier calves. ..when 
treated with ultraviolet. Better oranges 
...Wwith an x-ray playing ‘‘policeman”’ to 
toss out any below-standard orange. Food 
kept better .. . with electric refrigeration. 
And better cooking ... with all those 
electric kitchen helpers you treasure. 


Of course General Electric isn’t really 
in the food business. But you can hardly 
find a farm, a factory, or a home where 
G-E research and engineering haven’t 
helped get things done better. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 





Which fs) the good orange? By inspecting 
oranges with G-E x-ray fluoroscopic units 
after severe frost, California and Arizona 
citrus growers salvaged millions of good 
oranges that would have been condemned by 
other methods. (The unfrozen orange is the 
dark one at the bottom of the picture.) 


* 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl Orchestra, 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World Today news, Monday 
through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, 
Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY — BUY AND HOLD VICTORY BONDS 






“Floating drugstore” feeds 2,000 sailors. 
Ice cream aplenty on battlewagons and most 
combat ships is now made on new type equip- 
ment recently developed by the Bureau of 
Ships, Bastian Blessing Company (who built 
the freezers and cabinets), and General Elec- 
tric (who built the refrigeration equipment). 


Ultraviolet for calves. Ultraviolet lamps 
make calves grow faster, healthier. Laying 
hens and baby chicks are also helped by such 
G-E lamps. Scientists and engineers at Gen- 
eral Electric have devised electrical equip- 
ment to do dozens of different farm jobs from 
corn shelling to soil sterilizing. 


Vitamin detective. Nutrition expert Dr. 
Jennie McIntosh works on experiment to de- 
termine best way to retain vitamins in cooked 
foods. This is one important project of G. E.’s 
Consumers Institute. Discoveries are made 
public, and also are used to improve G-E 
kitchen appliances. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 





tial that public opinion 


July 20, 1945 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecast 
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There should be no reservations attached to the 
United Nations Charter. To tack them on to the 
document now would be to require ratification or 
acquiescence by the other governments. It could mean 
reopening the whole Charter to reservations by other 
countries. 

The issue, however, of what powers the American 
delegate to the Security Council should have to com- 
mit the United States to the use of force was quite 
properly raised in the hearings last week before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The answer was 
that whatever instructions the American people wish 
to give either now or later to their representative on 
the Security Council is wholly a domestic affair. The 
subject does not belong in the Charter or in any reser- 
vation any more than a definition of what the British 
Government’s method of selecting a delegate should 
be or what procedure under the Crown is to be re- 
quired in outlining his duties. 

Whatever the United States can or may wish to do 
either in selecting an ambassador or representative to 
act for us in the Security Council is outlined for us in 
the Constitution itself. We do not need the consent of 
other governments to operate our Constitution. 

Nor can any delegate order American armed forces 
into action. This is a power specifically vested only 
in the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
who, under our Constitution, is also the President. 

The real question is whether the United Nations 
Charter imposes upon Congress any task looking 
toward a definition of the powers of the President in 
fulfilling any obligations which may come to us 
through the operations of the United Nations Charter. 

President already empowered: Historically, tra- 
ditionally and constitutionally, the power to conduct 
our foreign policies is vested in the President, who 
functions through a Secretary of State removable by 
him alone at any time. In nearly all contingencies 
that will arise under the Charter, the President’s 
broad authority to handle foreign relations will be 
adequate to take care of the situation. The power to 
negotiate in order to reach international agreements 
is exclusively a presidential function. Congress does 


POWER OF THE U. S. DELEGATE 


By DAVID 


°° 


LAWRENCE 


not have to be consulted under the Constitution in 
matters of foreign policy though many Presidents have 
felt it their duty to advise with members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate and often with 
members of the House when critical problems arose, 


Not clear as to use of force: The situation is less 
clear, however, if a contingency occurs in the opera- 
tions of the Charter involving the use of our armed 
forces. Under past practice, a President could write 
notes to foreign governments threatening to use mili- 
tary force and even committing us on paper to such 
a threat and yet no approval by either the Senate or 
the House was required by our Constitution. In sev- 
eral instances armed forces have been used first and 
ratification has been sought afterwards either through 
a specific resolution of Congress affirming what has 
been done or through appropriations for a continua- 
tion of the military operations. 

But the precedents are by no means numerous or 
clear where the armed forces of the United States have 
been used in a conflict between two other countries and 
where our interests are not directly threatened. If 
American property is destroyed or our citizens threat- 
ened in Roumania, we have a direct interest. Also when 
the British Government, in the days of the Cleveland 
administration, threatened action against Venezuela 
which we said would be a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, we had a direct interest. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that Roumania and 
Bulgaria have a dispute and no American interests 
have been impaired, and suppose the Security Council 
calls for action and we believe that the situation re- 
quires military coercion, where under the Constitution 
is the power of the President to order our forces into 
action and initiate what might lead to a large-scale 
war? The war-making power is vested in the Congress 
alone. The President cannot declare war. He can carry 
on war only when Congress specifically delegates that 
power to him through a declaration of war duly passed 
by a majority of both houses. 

It is easy enough to quibble about all this and say 
that if Roumania and Bulgaria get into trouble and 
a large-scale war is on the horizon, American “intef- 
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“wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.“ 


VOLTAIRE 











Instructions to representative on Security Council is domestic matter—Concurrent 
resolution of House and Senate could give President necessary powers for 


ww 


two-thirds vote of both houses would be required to ex- 
press the will of the people against involvement in war. 

No situation should be permitted to arise whereby a 
minority of a little more than a third in either house 
can, together with the President, commit us to the use 
of our armed forces. The majority rule in Congress is 
even more logical here than it is with respect to rati- 
fication of treaties, on which subject opponents of the 
two-thirds rule have been so articulate in recent years. 

By passing a “concurrent” resolution, Congress no- 
tifies the American people and the other signatories 
to the United Nations Charter that our President can 
at any moment instruct our delegate in the Security 
Council to put our forces into action even in instances 
where two powers in dispute are situated far from the 
United States and where our direct interests in the 
traditional sense may not have been threatened. This 
is a legislative declaration broadening the national de- 
fense power to include threats to world peace. 


People should always rule: Such action by Con- 
gress might well have also as an integral part of it pro- 
visions creating the office of American representative 
to the United Nations and appropriating funds an- 
nually for a staff and for such expenses as the United 
States may incur by reason of membership in the 
United Nations. 

Congress, to be sure, has a right to define further the 
powers of the American delegate and to require him 
to consult the Senate Foreign Relations Committee or 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, but this is an 
unnecessary precaution because whatever power is 
delegated should be to the President rather than to any 
ambassador or diplomatic representative anyway. 
There is no precedent for telling the Chief Executive 
whom he should consult in matters of foreign policy. 

A simple resolution, therefore, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to take whatever measures are desirable to carry © 
out the objectives of the Charter is all that is needed 
and the American people can, in every emergency, de- 
cide for themselves and even speak through a ma- 
jority of the Congress in declaring whether they think 
a given course he is adopting should be affirmed or 


litor. The | other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
forecast | pgtional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
— 

) use of force—Congress can always restrain unauthorized commitments. 
on in ests” are indirectly and éven directly threatened in 
have theory because all war is a threat to world peace and 
For- hence to the United States. The American people 
1 with should not under such ambiguity or equivocal process 
arose, become involved in any war. Sentiment in support of 
's lew a war must come whole-heartedly from’ the people or 
ypera- else a recalcitrant Congress will find ample ways to 
armed withhold the necessary means of carrying out unau- 
write .horized excursions into war. 

. mie At any time Congress, for example, can tack on to 
: oe Army and Navy appropriation bills or pending legisla- 
ate i tion a rider stating that no part of the funds appro- 
n priated previously or thereafter may be used outside 
ot ale of continental United States. The Australian Common- 
rough wealth passed an act during this war declaring that no 
at tan youth could be drafted for service outside of Australia 
neil and maintained such a statute for a long time. Canada 
has had a similar restriction. These are internal matters 
ous a and must be dealt with by each country under its own 
constitutional system. 
‘s have i : 
al There is no way by which our Congress can be pre- 
vented from having its say in each and every con- 
ed. tingency that arises under the United Nations Charter 
threat: involving the use of force. This is because the Consti- 
o when tution is the law of the land and there is fortunately 
veland nothing in the United Nations Charter which limits 
— the power of Congress to pass upon the use of force. 
— “Concurrent’”’ resolution needed: As a practical 
io an matter, therefore, the Congress should pass a concur- 
steve rent resolution giving the President the power ‘“‘to use 
“oun our armed forces in fulfillment of any obligations that 
son ie may arise under the United Nations Charter.” This is 
ma a delegation of the right to use military power for an 
titution § . : ; ; : 
ses ial indefinite period but it should be subject to a check at 
se-scale any moment by a majority of Congress, who can re- 
oneal voke it or else supplement it by a formal declaration 
ofa state of war if the initial steps-lead to war. It is 
in carry § . : 
important that a “concurrent” resolution rather than 
tes that Ponts : 

d a “joint” resolution be the method used for the pre- 
Bs: liminary stage. For a majority can at any time repeal 

4 “concurrent” resolution, but in a “joint” resolution 
and “ statute a repeal cannot be accomplished except with 
ae the consent of the President. In the event of a veto, a 





modified or repudiated. 
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DIRECT DEALING WITH RUSSIA 


Innovation by Mr. Truman in Going to Talks Before Seeing British 


Chance to remove wall 
of suspicion which stood 
even in first World War 


President Truman is making a new ges- 
ture toward Russo-American friendship. 
He is breaking the precedent. that pre- 
vailed in previous Big Three meetings and 
goes into his talks with Generalissimo 
Stalin without any prior consultation with 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

In every Big Three meeting attended 
by President Roosevelt, he first had talks 
with Prime Minister Church- 


and Britain were arrayed together on one 
side of the alliance and Russia stood 
alone on the other. 

A new approach is afforded Mr. Tru- 
man by his departure from the Roose- 
velt precedent. He is a newcomer to the 
Big Three scene. Although he has met 
Prime Minister Churchill before and has 
never met Generalissimo Stalin, that prior 
meeting with Mr. Churchill was at a time 
when Mr. Truman was only one of the 
hundreds of other Washington officials 
who shook hands with Britain’s Prime 
Minister. 





ill. They had to agree upon 
plans for maintaining a com- 
mon and united Western Front 
of. military operations. They 
had to arrive at an under. 
standing of what they could 
promise their Russian ally in 
the way of military action in 
the West. There also was the 


excuse that Russia was not 
involved in the war with 
Japan. 


To what extent these British- 
American consultations went 
beyond purely military plan- 
ning and reached into the in- 
ternational political sphere 
was never clear. But a com- 
mon language and a common 
heritage of customs and_po- 
litical beliefs drew Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill to- 
gether. These common. ties 
did not exist with respect to 
Mr. Stalin. 

Background. All through 
the first World War, Russia 
was viewed with suspicion by 
the United States and Great 
Britain. This was true while the Russia 
of the Czar was fighting against Germany 
on the side of the Anglo-French-American 
allies. It was especially true after the Rus- 
sian revolution. A wall of suspicion and 
mistrust stood between Russia, on the 
one side, and the United States and Great 
Britain, on the other, all through the days 
of peace. Even a partnership in a long and 
bloody war against Germany has not 
wholly destroyed that feeling. 

All through the war, though suppressed 
and subdued, the feeling prevailed that 
America’s alliance with Britain was tight- 
er than the ties with Russia, that America 
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NEW ‘HAND,’ OLD GAME 


At the Berlin Conference, Mr. Truman 
is meeting them both for the first time as 
President. He is an untried element to each 
of them. Neither knows how he will work 
around the conference table. They have 
not had a chance to measure his reactions 
and calculate their approaches. Each of 
them is meeting the new President on the 
same basis. 

The journey. On his trip to Europe, 
Mr. Truman threw aside many of the cen- 
sorship regulations that had been applied 
before for the protection of the President. 
On previous trips of Mr. Roosevelt, there 
had been a long delay in the disclosure of 


his whereabouts. Even his absence from 
the White House could not be disclosed. 

Less than a day out of Washington, Mr. 
Truman allowed the publication of the de- 
tails of his departure, the names of the 
ships in his convoy and the approximate 
time of his arrival in Europe. He saw re- 
porters on shipboard and permitted dis- 
patch by radio of their stories about his 
activities. 

Aboard ship. The President traveled 
aboard the cruiser Augusta on which Mi 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had worked 
out the Atlantic Charter in 1941 M: 
Truman’s escort’ ship the cruiser 
Philadelphia. The Augusta was flagshin 
for a Normandy task force on D-Day. The 
Philadelphia gave artillery support for th: 
final drive that ended the Sicilian cam- 
paign. Her big guns knocked out bridges 
shot down planes and wiped out tanks 

The President watched gunnery practic 
with the skilled eve of an old artilleryman 
He led correspondents on a tour of inspe 
tion that took him from the hot boil™ 
room level to the highest control towers 
He looked over the engines, the kitchens 
the living quarters of officers and crew, the 
air-conditioned sick bay. 

Mr. Truman chatted with ailing seamen 
He attended church service in his shirt 
sleeves and sat with the sailors. He had 
family chat with Fire Controlman Second 
Class Lawrence Truman of Owensboro 
Ky., a third cousin. He went through aban 
donship drill wearing a heavy life jacket 
with whistle and waterproof flashlight at 
tached. He watched shuffleboard games 
and went to movies. 

Work, too. But the President kept in 
constant touch with the White House by 
radio. He conferred long and often with 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes and 
the White House Chief of Staff, Fleet Ad 
miral William D. Leahy. They had many 
plans to go over. At the Conference, they 
want to form the basis for the peace with 
Germany, settle boundary, occupation, re- 
habilitation and reparations questions. 

Fewer than a dozen persons were in the 
presidential party aboard ship. But many 
other experts, including General of the 
Army George C. Marshall and Fleet Ad 
miral Ernest J. King, were to fly to Ger- 
many to join Mr. Truman there. All of 
them are approaching the work in a seriou> 
mood. The outcome of the Conference will 
have much to do with determining how 
permanent the peace is to be. 
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OMETHING has clicked in 

that young head. Some word 
or phrase has struck a spark and 
he’s off on a lonely tangent of thought 
all his own. 


Be careful — don’t disturb him. 
Something important is going on in 
that busy little mind. Maybe a little 
piece of tomorrow is being born. 


A* the engineers where the 


good, new things come from 


and you may be surprised to learn 
that most of the big problems are 
solved first in people’s heads. 


The test tubes, the laboratories 
and the drawing boards come 
after. Before that, somebody has 
to get an idea — even as this young 
fellow has. 


Go back, for instance 29 years 
ago when General Motors engi- 
neers were trying to find out what 
made an engine knock and how 
to stop that knock. 


riments made them 
think that color in the fuel might 
be the answer. They tried coloring 
gasoline red by adding iodine. The 


knock stopped. 


Then they found that a property 
of the chemical and not color 
stopped the knock — but adding 
color started them on the right 
track. Years of work and thou- 
sands of chemical compounds 
were necessary before Ethyl gaso- 
line was perfected. 

From that came the high com- 


pression engine and today’s 100- 
octane fuels which power the 


giant air armadas clouding our 
enemies’ skies. 


So let the young dream their 


dreams. Their everlasting quest 
for the new and better is one of 
America’s greatest guarantees of 


a finer future. 


And you may be sure that, in a 
world restored to peace, they will 
find General Motors in the fore- 
front of those who work for more 
and better things for more people. 


-TENERAL VIOTORS 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK 
CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH - GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP 
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MAN 








HE gets supplies by paper parachute 








SHE helps provide the paper 


APER parachutes, dropped 

from planes, carry vital supplies 
to men in advanced positions. This 
is only one of the 700,000 military 
needs for which paper is used. 


Women help provide this paper 
by salvaging every scrap of house- 
hold paper, as well as newspapers 
and magazines. They delve into at- 
tics and cellars for accumulations 
of dormant paper such as old pe- 
riodicals and discarded books. 


As purchasing agents for the 
home, women help, too. by conserv- 
ing paper—by carrying home many 


items unwrapped. eliminating the 
need for precious paper bags and 


wrappings. 


They know that paper is 4meri- 
ca’s No. 1 War Material Shortage. 


MeCall’s a Powerful 
Influence in 3.500.000 Homes 


Paper salvage is only one of the 
many forms of cooperation with the 
war effort to which MecCall’s Maga- 
zine is conditioning its readers. In 
war as in peace, women in 3.500.000 
homes look to this magazine each 
month for inspiration and guidance. 


(Magazines use only 4% of all 
paper and much of that is salvaged 
for re-use. McCall Corporation, 
along with other publishers, has 
instituted practices which are sav- 
ing thousands of tons of paper. Be- 
cause there are not enough McCall's 
to go around, readers help, too, by 
sharing their copies with friends.) 


M (ME, 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 


AND WOMAN 

























Pro and Com 
of Matromal Issues 


Basis of Peace 
For Japanese: 
Press Views 


Although a negotiated peace with Japan 
has few advocates among commenting edi- 
tors, considerable division of opinion ex- 
ists as to whether victory might be hast- 
ened by a fuller definition of the term, 
“unconditional surrender.” 

Contending that Government definition 
of its surrender terms would be “by no 
means a proposal for a compromise peace,” 
the Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) ob- 
serves. however, that “the Government 
does not look with favor on making even 
this concession, and the record of the men 
conducting this war is such as to inspire 
confidence that they have good reason.” 

The Goshen (Ind.) News-Democrat 
(Rep.) argues that unconditional surren- 
der “is important . . . as an_ effective 
means of preventing any more such fiction 
as grew up after the first World War 
about the Germans not really having been 
defeated in the field.” 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Times (Ind.- 
Rep.) . however, suggests that statements 
by Mr. Truman and the United Nations 
“oiving Japan the choice of surrender now 
or becoming the world’s outcast nation 

. might ... jolt her into recognizing the 
folly of continuing resistance.” 

Pointing out that “Japanese devotion 
to their Emperor is of a religious nature 
and they will want some assurance about 
him,” the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.) 
says that the American people “are en- 
titled to some assurance that our terms do 
not bar a Japanese military surrender.” 

Asserting that “there is no such thing 
in the showdown” as unconditional sur- 
render, the Canton (Ohio) Repository 
(Rep.) says “the Government cannot 
safely overlook the American public’s own 
uncertainty about the meaning of uncon- 
ditional surrender in the war with Japan.” 

The Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune (Ind.) 
helieves “we ought to decide right now the 
best terms we are willing to grant and let 
the Japanese know.” This paper ‘says that 
the American people demand only “the 
end of Japan as a world power” and that 
“it does not follow that Japan requires 
the same treatment as Germany.” 

But the Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind.- 
Dem.), citing official pronouncements al- 
ready made on our terms, contends “Japan 

cannot say she does not know our 
terms” and “we should be less than faith- 
ful to China” if we modified them. 
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Tops: in Protection 








T will pay you to get in touch with us 

at once, if you need fence to protect 
your plant. We can probably supply you. 
And we'll be glad to have our factory- 
trained engineers help you select the 
proper type of Cyclone Fence, gates, 
wire mesh barriers or window guards. 
Free estimate—with no obligation to you. 

Long recognized as the leader in prop- 
erty protection fence, tough, sturdy 
Cyclone has many advantages. It is built 
by experts to give long and satisfactory 
service, with special features that put 
Cyclone in a class by itself. 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


You will find in our big, 32-page book 
on U-S-S Cyclone Fence a wealth of 
useful information about fence and other 
property safeguards. Describes 14 differ- 
ent kinds of fence. Crammed with illus- 
trations, facts and specifications. Whether 
you require a few feet of fence or several 
miles of it, you need this valuable book. 
We suggest you mail the coupon now 
for a free copy. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Illinois - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 








It’s full of facts, 
Shows 14 types of 








Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E75 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 


fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [] School; [ Playground; 
(0 Residence. Approximately. ...............0. Ce KeCCCer feet. 


specifications, illustrations. 
fence. Before you choose any 

















COST OF THE 5 WAR YEARS TO TAXPAYERS 


The American people are going to 
become permanently accustomed to 
big figures when they consider federal 
finances. The war has saddled tax- 
payers with problems that make pre- 
war finances look tiny by comparison. 
What five years of war have done to 
the country’s financial structure is 
shown in the Pictogram. 

In 1940, the last peacetime fiscal 
vear, the Federal Government’s reve- 
nue was $5,387,000.000. Federal outgo 
totaled $9,199,000,000—a figure that 
disturbed persons who urged a con- 
servative policy of Government spend- 
ing. The debt increase in that year 
amounted to $2,528,000,000, which 
also alarmed persons who saw danger 
in continued deficit financing. The 
reason why the debt increase was less 
than the deficit was that the Treasury 
reduced its working balance—its cash 
in the till. 

In 1945, the fiscal year just ended. 
federal revenues skyrocketed to $46,- 
457,000.000—a pproximately nine times 
the prewar figure. Nearly every work- 
ing man, woman and child in the 
country became a taxpayer. But rev- 


enues could not keep pace with 
expenses. The Government's outgo 
reached $98,054,000,000—more than 


10 times the outlay that caused peace- 
time concern—and the public debt in- 
creased by $57,679.000,000. The in- 
crease in debt amounted to more than 
the deficit because the billions of dol- 
lars brought in by the Seventh War 
Loan, though not yet spent, count as 
an obligation to be repaid. 


The last fiscal year, however, was 
only one of five war years of big defi- 
cit financing. Together, these five 
war years add up to the financial 
problem that appears at the right 
of the Pictogram, a problem that 
will be with taxpayers for generations 
to come. 

During war the Treasury has col- 
lected $133,294,000,000 in taxes and 
other revenues. That would have re- 
tired the prewar public debt and pro- 
vided enough surplus to run the Gov- 
ernment for 10 years, but it paid for 
less than half the cost of war. Outgo 
in the war years aggregated $320,161,- 
000,000 to June 30, 1945. The debt in- 
crease that accompanied this outlay 
amounted to $215,715,000,000. 

Besides borrowing the difference be- 
tween income and outgo, the Treas- 
ury increased its cash balance by $22.,- 
722,000,000 with borrowed money, 
and sold more bonds to absorb $6,078.- 


000,000 in debts of agencies like the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

It is the increase in public debt that 
has real meaning for U.S. citizens—a 
factor that will affect taxpayers’ pock- 
etbooks year after year and will make 
prewar budget problems appear in- 
significant. 

A year from now the public debt, it 
is estimated, will reach $292,000,000,- 
000. Just to pay interest on that debt 
will approximate $6,000,000,000 a year 
—almost $1,000,000,000 more than the 
Treasury received in taxes in 1940. On 
top of this will come permanent ex- 
penses for veterans, for Social Secur- 
itv and for national defense, in addi- 
tion to regular federal departments. 

It all adds up to the prospect that 
postwar Government is to be a costly 
operation. The outlook now is that the 
nation cannot get along with less than 
$25,000,000,000 a year—almost three 
times the cost of prewar Government. 
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A NEW FINANCING PLAN 
fo see you through 


Termination and Reconversion 
to Profit 


O matter what sources of funds 

you have used in the past, you 

owe it to the future of your business 

to investigate Commercial Credit’s 

new Commercial Financing Plan. 

For here is a broad-gauge plan de- 

veloped specifically to help business 

meet the financing problems of the 

reconversion period and the critical 
years ahead. 


Without interference with your 
management... without restricting 
your operations in any way... this 
plan makes thousands or millions 
quickly available at drastically re- 
duced rates. 


Under this plan you will have no 
balances to maintain . . . no worries 
about renewals, calls or periodic 
clean-ups of your loans. Instead, 
you will have funds at your disposal 
to use as needed under a continuing 
arrangement . . « which combines 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Ww 


the features of permanent financing 
with the flexibility and economy of 
borrowing on a day-to-day basis. 


What’s more, under this plan, you 
will not be handicapped by a short 
line of credit which lets you borrow 
just enough to keep going under 
normal conditions, but which may 
fail to meet your need just when the 
need is greatest. Instead, you will 
have ample funds available to meet 
unusual situations, grasp oppor- 


‘tunities, expand volume and _in- 


crease profits. 


We will welcome the opportunity 
to show you how this plan can meet 
any need for funds in your business 
. . . and contribute to more pro- 
fitable operation ... at a lower net 
cost for the money you need and 
use. For full information and prompt 
cooperation, write, wire or phone 
the nearest office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 











_Question—. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Should presidential succession, in 
event of a vice-presidential vacancy, 
pass first to the Speaker of the House, 
or to the Secretary of State? 


Because President Truman's pro- 
posal to amend the law governing the 
succession to the Presidency has 
evoked widespread discussion, The 
United States News asked members 
of Congress, authorities on constitu- 
tional law and others for their views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Senator Morse 


(Rep.), Oreg.; Former Member, National 
War Labor Board; Former Dean of Law De- 
partment, University of Oregon, 


answers: 

I see no serious objections to the present 
presidential succession system. There are 
serious objections to the proposal that the 
Speaker of the House become President. 
For instance, he might be a member of 
the opposite political party. Succession of 
a Speaker to the Presidency does not nec- 
essarily assure selection of a more repre- 
sentative man than would selection of a 
Secretary of State appointed by a Presi- 
dent who stood for election on a national 
basis. Over long historical periods, I be- 
lieve more able men would reach the Pres- 
idency through Secretary of State than 
through the Speakership. However, this is 
no reflection on Mr. Rayburn, because I 
think either his or Mr. Byrnes’s selection 
would put a very able man in the White 
House, should we be so unfortunate as to 
lose the services of Mr. Truman. 


Rep. Clarence E. Hancock 


(Rep.), N. Y.; Member, House Committee on 
the Judiciary, 


answers: 

There is serious doubt whether the 
Speaker of the House is eligible to succeed 
to the Presidency under the second Article 
of the Constitution. This objection was 
discussed at length when the present suc- 
cession law was passed in 1886 and the ar- 
guments were revived when the House 
considered the question. Clearly it was the 
intent of the founding fathers to establish 
a government of three separate branches, 
the legislative, the executive, and the ju- 
dicial. 

I believe it is in accord with our scheme 
of things to make the Secretary of State 
next in line after the Vice President for 
assuming the powers and duties of the 
Presidency. He is next in rank in the ex- 
ecutive branch. Speakers are sometimes 
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have grown up Hast! 


some war-born babies 





New industrial techniques that 
would normally take years to 
develop have been perfected in 
months or even weeks—under war’s 
unrelenting pressure. Many will be 
important factors in the coming 
postwar competition to produce 
better products, more economically. 

Knowledge of these war-born 
techniques — such as _ electronic 
welding control, radio-frequency 
heating, x-ray inspection—is wide- 





IF YOU MAKE CUTTING TOOLS 


Brazing of cutting tip to tool shank by 
high-frequency heat greatly speeded up 
this operation, with substantial saving in 
cost. Comfort and safety of the operator 
are also greatly increased. 


ESTINGHOUSE 


spread in certain industries. But 
some have grown up so fast, and 
improvements have been so rapid, 
that even the best-informed pro- 
duction man may overlook their 
full possibilities. 

Finding new ways to do things 
better in a dozen different indus- 
tries is the job of Westinghouse 
engineers. Because of this back- 
ground, we may have in our hands 
—1in terms of electronics, electricity, 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


(w VVestinghouse 





«+. PRODUCE MACHINE PARTS 


By selective heat-treating of this gear, a 
hard tooth surface is obtained for wear 
resistance, while the original toughness 
of the steel is retained in the center 
to resist breakage, 


NGINEERING 


ERVICE FOR 







a 


metallurgy, plastics or ceramics— 
developments that will help solve 
your particular reconversion and 
peacetime production problems. 
Now is the logical time to find 
out which of these war-born tech- 
niques deserve to be adopted in 
your plant. A call to your nearest 
Westinghouse office will bring a 
man qualified to discuss these 
developments in terms of your 


specific needs. J-91075 





-..- PROCESS PLASTICS 


By electrically preheating the uncured 
material, the average curing cycle for 
these molded plastic handles was re- 
duced from ten minutes to two minutes. 
Production rate was greatly increased. 


INDUSTRY 





_ the traditional preference of men 
(_ who know and respect the finest’ 


Sel aight Wh by 


= OLD CROW 


BRaNO 


Kewrec ky STRAIGHT 
BourBoN WiaiSbEY 


MSA Gaunes 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 
Back in the covered wagon days, good judges of whiskey 
pronounced Old Crow the finest whiskey that can be made. 
Discerning men of today pay it the same high regard; for this 
superb whiskey remains unchanged after a hundred years. 


TODAY. AS FOR GENERATIONS, 


Still flowing in this old spring house, the original lime- 
stone spring used by founder James Crow continues in use. 





—_—_~. 


See 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey » Bourbon or Rye « National Distillers Products Corporation, New York « 100 Proof 














antagonistic to the Administration; Secre- 
taries of State, never. 


Senator Wiley 
(Rep.), Wis.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Judiciary, Foreign Relations, Commerce, 
and Rules, 

answers: 

I would say that the important thing is 
to get the matter settled so that, in case 
of death, there will be no “jar” in the suc- 
cession to office. 

It is crucial to maintain a government 
of checks and balances with an adequate 
executive, an adequate judiciary, and ade- 
quate legislative branch. 

Neither the case for succession by the 
Speaker or by a member of the President’s 
Cabinet is conclusive. There are advan- 
tages and disadvantages to each case. 

If I have any preference, it would be to 
maintain the present order of succession. 
This would make for immediate continu- 
ity and stability in the executive branch. 


Charles E. Martin 


Seattle, Wash.; Professor of International 
Law and Heac of Department of Political 
Science, University of Washington, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
Assuming a presidential vacancy, the 
presidential succession should pass to the 


Secretary of State. Past occupants of the 
portfolio of State have generally equaled, 
and, in a number of instances, have sur- 
passed our Presidents in intellectual grasp, 
political understanding, and, in some cases, 
party leadership. Some Presidents have 
named their leading party rivals to this 
post. Speakers of the House are usually 
chosen for mastery of parliamentary tac- 
tics, party maneuvering, and for legislative 
leadership without regard to administra- 
tive ability. The succession of some of our 
past Speakers to the Presidency would 
have been a calamity. 


J. A. C. Grant 


West Los Angeles, Calif.; Chairman, De- 
partment of Political Science, University of 
California at Los Angeles, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The really significant change proposed 
by the President already has been de- 
feated, the House having decided that to 
elect a new President for the balance of 
the unexpired term would be unwise. 
Little, if any, advantage could accrue 
from adopting the balance of the proposal, 
probably added as a_ friendly gesture 
toward Capitol Hill, thus substituting the 
Speaker for the Secretary of State as heir 
apparent. 

During the past half century, those se- 
lected as Speaker have nearly all been 
over 60 when first selected, and some have 
been much older, although only three were 
older than the new Secretary of State. 
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When our armies began the final push into Germany, : IX i Nh 


nothing could stop them — not even blown-up bridges. 
For the Engineers were ready — with the now famous 
Bailey Bridge Sections. 
These light but tough pieces of “overgrown Erector 
sets” were moved up, by truck and by night. At a signal, 
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Army Engineers assembled them by hand, slipped bolts Se 
into ready holes. In crossing streams and small rivers BUY MORE BONDS 


no supports were needed—the bridges were simply 
edged out from shore on rollers when assembled. For 
the Rhine crossing, Bailey Bridge Sections were strad- 
dled over pontons or demolished bridge piers. 

How could such light structures take such stress? 
This metal was a Nickel Alloy Steel... extra strong... 
easy to weld into sturdy sections . . . because it con- 

oe 


tained Nickel. 
+ leks Tough JOOS 
fl ® ae the tome Fron?” 


Another advantage of this high-strength Nickel Alloy 
NICKEL Steel—improved resistance to corrosion—makes it suit- 
able for oil tanks on trucks or buried underground. 


The tanks last longer because this metal resists the cor- 

rosive attack of fuel oil. In this and countless other 

ways, Nickel is your “unseen friend,” as much a part 
of your everyday life as the thermostat of your heating 
system or the springs on your oven door. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. New York 5, N.Y. 


International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and the Platinum met- 
als...the producers of INCO Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL, 
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Labor Beelk 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


PAY STABILITY IN RECONVERSION 


Evidence of WLB Favor for Bargaining, Where Price Is Unchanged 


Test case in which company 
shifting to peace products 
asks approval of rate cut 


Employers and workers concerned with 
Government reconversion wage _ policies 
can mark two things as virtually certain. 

The lid on wages is not to be lifted 
high enough to permit increases that 
will enable workers to take home as 
much pay in a 40-hour week as they 
took home in a 48-hour week. Instead, 
employers and unions probably will 
be permitted to work out wage in- 
creases above the “little steel” for- 
mula in cases where no price increases 
will be necessary. There is not likely 
to be a flat 10 per cent increase in 
the “little steel” formula, as some- 
times reported. 

There will be few wage decreases 
permitted during the reconversion 
period. The War Labor Board’s atti- 
tude definitely is against it. The chart 
shows how WLB interprets the law as 
it affects wage decreases. 

Pressures on wages now are pulling in 
two directions. In areas where labor still 
is scarce and where much of industry still 
is engaged in producing for war, the pres- 
sure is for higher wages. In some areas 
where labor surpluses are appearing and 
where industry is converting to civilian 
production, the pressure is for lower wages. 

In the matter of permitting wage in- 
creases, the Government has not yet made 
its position clear, but there are signs that a 
slight loosening of present wage ceilings is 
soon to be allowed. In the matter of wage 
decreases, federal policy is quite clear. 
The outlook in both directions is this: 

On wage increases. There is evidence 
that public members of WLB are willing 
to accept organized labor’s suggestion that 
employers and unions be permitted to re- 
turn to collective bargaining on wages 
with a view to negotiating higher rates 
without WLB approval, so long as these 
rates involve no price rise of the product. 

The result, in the case of voluntary 
agreements, would be to relieve the Board 
of having to pass on thousands of appli- 
cations for wage increases. This would be 
true because in only a very small per- 
centage of wage cases before WLB have 
the employers indicated they would ask 
the Office of Price Administration for price 
relief if the wage increases were granted, 


In cases where unions and employers 
could not agree on wages, WLB would 
need new power to adjust them beyond 
present limits of the “little steel” formula. 
This probably could be done without new 
legislation, but it would require a change 
in the executive order that recognizes the 
“little steel” formula as a wage ceiling. 

WLB gets its authority over wages, both 


BARRIERS 





increases and decreases, from the Stabiliza- 


tion Act of 1942, recently renewed for 


another year. This Act prevents shifts in 


either direction from the highest wage 


level reached between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 
1942, except to correct gross inequities or 
aid in effective prosecution of the war. 
On wage decreases, the War Labor 
Board already has charted its policy. The 


AGAINST WAGE DEFLATION 








Wages must be maintained at levels 
of September 15, 1942 plus lawful in- 
creases made since that time. 








a 
EXCEPT THAT . 


¢ 





Wages may be decreased by WLB 
approval or order to actual levels pre- 
vailing between January 1 and Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, either to correct 
gross inequities or to aid in the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war. 











6 
AND 





BUT 





WLB may approve a further 
decrease below the level pre- 
vailing between January 1 and 
September 15, 1942 to cor- 
rect gross inequities and aid 
in the effective prosecution of 
the war. (Both conditions 
must be present. ) 








WLB cannot order a decrease 
below the level prevailing be- 
tween January 1 and Septem- 
ber 15, 1942 for: any reason. 
(Special legislation enacted 
in connection with removal of 
the $25,000 salary limita- 
tion. ) 





THEREFORE 





, Wage decrease approvals will be few 
and far between and apply only in such 
isolated instances as: 








(EXAMPLE) 


ee Doe 
(EXAMPLE) 





Where increases above the 
Little Steel formula were al- 
lowed under the “rare and 
unusual’ doctrine. When com- 
pany gets out of war produc- 
tion the “rare and unusual’’ 
increases may be removed. 











In a job evaluation a company 
may reduce some rates and 
raise others to maintain a bal- 
anced wage structure, pro- 
vided this does not bring a 
general decrease in the level 
of rates. 








How WLB Interprets Existing Wage-Stabilization Laws and Regulations 
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WORKIN’ ON 
THE RAILROAD 


All the Livelong Day with 
International Power 


[’ WILL BE a mighty peacetime song— 

“Workin’ on the Railroad.’ Roadbeds, 
tracks, and equipment have taken a ter- 
rific pounding. A great reconstruction 
job must be done. 


Look for International Industrial Power 
on that job. Look for International Trac- 
tors working all the livelong day along 
the right-of-way. 

International works all the livelong 
day, powering off-track equipment—work- 
ing with bulldozers, scrapers, compres- 
sors, generators, welding and cutting 
equipment, cranes, mowers and a variety 
of other types of machines. 


Note that phrase—“off-track equipment.” 


And because they are “off-track” in con- 
trast with “rail-bound,” International Trac- 
tors don’t have to be hauled to a siding 
to let trains through. Schedules are kept. 
The job is done quicker. In addition to 
railroad construction and maintenance- 
of-way, International Crawler Tractors, 
Wheel Tractors and Power Units, with 
full-Diesel or carburetor-type engines, are 
assigned to scores of jobs in terminal, 
shop and yard. 


International Power, toughened and 
improved by war, will be working on 
great peacetime jobs in many other in- 
dustries, too, when the all-clear signal is 
given. International Power—rugged, de- 
pendable—is ready to help America and 
the world achieve new conquests on the 
frontiers of peace. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


RE-SET YOUR SIGHTS FOR V-J DAY... Give to 
the blood bank ... defend the food front... buy 
extra war bonds... fight inflation. 
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goal is to hold wages at the Jan. 1 to Sept. 
15, 1942, level, plus authorized increases 
that have been made since that date. If 
increases beyond the present level are ap- 
proved, these, too, will be protected against 
decline as long as the Stabilization Act 
is in effect. 

There may be exceptions, however, that 
will force the Board to modify this general 
policy on wage reductions. One case that 
may provide a test should be watched by 
employers. This case involves a proposal 
by the American Car and Foundry Co., 
converting from ship construction and 
repair work to railway-car construction 
and repair, to pay lower wages on car work 
than those paid for ship work. 

In requesting permission to pay lower 
rates, the company takes this position: 

The job content of various classi- 
fications involved is not the same in 
the railway-car industry as in the ship- 
building industry. 

Without a wage reduction, the com- 
pany will not be able to maintain its 
competitive position in the railway- 
car industry. 

The provision of the Stabilization 
Act prohibiting WLB from ordering 
reductions in hourly rates below the 
Sept. 15, 1942, level does not apply to 
the proposed adjustments, because the 
company is not trying to reduce rates 
for building ships. 

A fact-finding report on the case, pre- 
pared by I. Robert Feinberg, a WLB offi- 
cer, holds that the risk to the company’s 
competitive position is an important con- 
sideration. Mr. Feinberg says: 

“Where a company has converted to a 
different industry during the war and now 
seeks to reconvert, a solution based only 
upon a comparison of job content and dis- 
regarding differentials in wage rates among 
industries might be unrealistic. The im- 
pact of the war has caused greater in- 
creases in wage rates in some war indus- 








—Uzanas in Hartford Courant 


THE BIG BLOW 











tries than in others, which increases do not 
necessarily bear any relation to the peace- 
time industry of the particular employer.” 

Labor unions can find no fault with 
WLB policies that protect workers from 
wage cuts, but they are exerting continu- 
ing pressure for higher wage ceilings. The 
recent flare-up of strikes has demonstrated 
troubles that the Board faces. It is recog- 
nized that, if unions and employers are 
given more freedom to bargain over wages, 
the strike weapon will be used more fre- 
quently when agreement cannot be reached. 
And if strikes over wages become common- 
place, increasing to a point where produc- 
tion for war is seriously affected, the whole 
stabilization program will be threatened. 

The job ahead for President Truman 
and the wage stabilizers is to find a way 
to permit moderate wage increases, with- 
out touching off the forces of inflation, 
while keeping production for the Japanese 
war on an even keel. 


New crackdown on strikers. In 
the face of continued defiance from cer- 
tain unions, WLB is taking a new and 
tougher approach to the strike problem. 
Unions that persist in flaunting WLB or- 
ders to return to work suddenly find them- 
selves stripped of hard-won benefits. 

The Board now is willing to go so far 
as to deprive a union of its closed-shop 
contract, thus opening the way for an em- 
ployer to break a strike by hiring workers 
in the open market. That step was taken 
after the Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ 
Union in New York repeatedly refused to 
obey WLB orders to return to work. 

In this, the most drastic action yet 
taken against the recalcitrant union, the 
Board set aside its own order extending 
the terms and conditions of an expired 
contract between the deliverers’ union and 
the Publishers’ Association of New York. 
The contract had expired June 30, and the 
Board, as it customarily does, had extend- 





—Harris & Ewing 
WLB CHAIRMAN TAYLOR 
..- Washington met the strike storm with tough measures 
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A strange thing happens on the dotted line. 


A man puts his name on it, and instantly a 
, piece of paper becomes a promise, a pledge, 
a contract. 


Before, that paper was just a lot of words. 
Now that signature on the dotted line has 
transformed it. Now a man has committed 
himself. Now he stands behind those words. 


There is an invisible dotted line on every 
product sold in America. It is on the cereal box, 
on the tooth paste package, on the refriger- 
ator, on the automobile, on the fountain pen. 


It is the place where the maker of the product 
puts his name. Sometimes it appears in the 
form of a trade mark, sometimes a symbol or a 
brand name. 


But it is really his signature on a contract... 
with you. 


It says: “I have made what you are about to 
buy. I have put the best possible quality for the 
price into this product. I stand behind it.” 


In times like thése, the integrity of that 
contract between the maker and the buyer is 
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being put to a test. For these are days when 
demand so greatly outruns supply that there is 
a temptation to reduce quality to help fill the 
demand. A reputable manufacturer resists that 
temptation. He never forgets the pledge of 
quality implied in his brand name. 


Calvert, in common with every forward- 
looking American business, believes these are 
days when a manufacturer must balance the 
good name of his product against the lure of 
temporary profit. And Calvert believes nothing 
is worth the sacrifice of 2 good name! 


Yes, this is a time when the invisible dotted 
line on a product is more significant than ever. 


We Americans are a frank and forthright 
people. We like to know with whom we're 
dealing. We like to know who makes the 
goods we use. 


We like a man—or a manufacturer—to 
put his name on the dotted line—and then back 
it up! ; 
SDeomrcarern elt 2/ 


W. W. Wachtel, President 





The 3rd in a new series of business messages from 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, NEw yorK 17, N.Y. 
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Reprints of this series are available on request 
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‘ Main offices in the two reserve cities of California — San Francisco and Los Angeles 
\ CALIFORNIA'S STATEWIDE BANK 
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Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank .« « « « « © « « «9 
Due from Banks .. +. «© « © «© © © © @ « 
TOTAL CASH ... . $ 826,330,865.02 


United States Government Obligations, direct and 
e 2,608,100,476.24 


558,497,656.48 
267,833,208.54 


fully guaranteed ..... + + « . 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . . « « 253,873,771.17 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . « »« © « « 105,462,204.91 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . »« «© « «© « 6,092,600.00 
Loans and Discounts .... + «© « e one 931,247,699.05 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . 14,889,953.31 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Sate 

Deposit Vaults .-. « «© © « « « +7 eel 24,794,172.84 
Other Real Estate Owned . SMa Aaomeoneae 428,803.29 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 

Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills . ... « 10,525,975.93 
Other Resources . . . . « « « ei alne sa. 4s 104,319.59 





TOTAL RESOURCES - $4,781,850,841.35 


e e « so. 2 6 ° 


LIABILITIES 


Capital: 
Common (8,000,000 Shares) .$ 100,000,000.00 
Preferred ( 404,278 Shares)* . 8,085,560.00 
Surplus . by wae ie Os ee 95,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . »« »« « « 20,034,051.23 
EOE: 6s) (we a ee acts 4,142,663.26 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 162,053.65 
TOTAL GAPNAL FUNDS . . 2. es 6 © © @ $ 227,424,328.14 
Reserve for Bad Debis . © «© «© «© «© + & @ 8.741,302.60 
Demand . . « e« « RIOR ORE) 
Deposits f 4,522,553,863.90 
Savings and Time 1,820,115,683.88 | 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 
ROUONIREEEEIS Gs es Ut le sl OU CU Ue 10,757,753.22 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . . . 3,825,766.46 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . « »« 0 0 « « 8,547,827.03 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . ee et a $4,781,850,841.35 


* Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—-$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue pricg and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 








“As this bank publishes its eighty-second semi- 
annual statement of condition, it is appropriate 
to observe that the friendly patronage of millions 
of customers is at the very root of its growth 
and strength. 

“These customers, including millions of men 





awes! 


and women as well as business concerns, both large and small, 


constitute a fortune in friends . . . an asset which can never be 
evaluated. For the dollar resources of this bank—as with any 
other business institution in this nation of free enterprise—have 
as their most important bulwark that intangible factor known 
as customer goodwill.” —L. M. GIANNINI, President. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL f8USTAx2 ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insura.ce Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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ed the terms of the old contract until a 
new contract could be negotiated. 

Lesser benefits have been taken away 
from other striking unions in the past, but 
this was the first time the Board had used 
its contract extension policy as a weapon 
against a defiant union. WLB had sought 
to get the strikers back to work and settle 
the issues that were blocking negotiation 
of a new contract. 

The effect of such drastic action as the 
Board took against the delivery strikers 
can be twofold: It can result in smashing 
a union and opening the door for another 
union to sign a contract with the employer, 
and it can mean the firing of those refus. 
ing to return to their jobs. With a contract 
no longer in effect, an employer is given a 
free hand to employ whom he pleases, 

The Board is finding that it must get 
tough if it is to retain its prestige and 
remain at all effective in enforcing labor's 
no-strike pledge. But this new toughness 
is not likely to become a substitute in all 
cases for Government seizure of plants as 
a method of breaking strikes. Seizures will 
continue where big industries and power- 
ful unions are involved. Withdrawal of 
contract privileges, however, may be used 
on occasion to break small strikes in areas 
where there is a surplus of workers, as is 
the case in New York. 


Bonuses. Employers paying bonuses 
out of funds based on a fixed percentage 
of profits, sales or the like are permitted 
to pay more liberal bonuses than in the 
past, under new regulations issued by the 
Treasury’s Salary Stabilization Unit. 

Up to now, the amount an employe 
could receive under such a bonus plan was 
limited in general to the dollar amount 
of the bonus authorized by the Treasury 
for the employer’s first accounting year 
ending after Oct. 3, 1942. Under the new 
rule, the dollar limitation on discretionary 
bonuses is removed, provided there has 
been no change in the method of determin- 
ing the bonus fund, or in determining the 
amount to be paid each employe. 


Higher minimum wages. A move 
designed to bring the minimum wage of 
hourly _paid workers to 65 cents an hour 
is gaining headway in Congress. This move 
now is given a fair chance of approval. 

Legislation under consideration specifies 
that WLB shall consider as substandard 
all wages under 65 cents an hour. This 
legislation has the approval of a five-man 
Senate Labor subcommittee, headed by 
Senator Pepper (Dem.), of Florida. 

Effect of the legislation, if passed, 
would be to raise from 55 cents an hour 
to 65 cents an hour the minimum wage 
that employers may pay without approval 
of the War Labor Board. WLB now con- 
siders substandard any wage below 55 
cents an hour. 

The legislation would make no change 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
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saw Switzerland 


by television... 






Tomorrow thousands will go 
to Europe by CLIPPER 


ODAY the world routes of the Fly- 

ing Clippers are being operated in 
the national interest. Tourists cannot fly 
the Atlantic. But once wartime restric- 
tions are lifted, thousands of Ameri- 
cans who have never visited Europe 
will want to go there by Clipper. 

And they will be able to go because 
Pan American’s postwar fares aboard 
100 and 200-passenger Clippers, now 
on order, will be within their reach... 
They will have time to go because a 
“two weeks’ vacation” will give them 
twelve days on the Continent. 


New York to Geneva postwar — 
17 hours and 40 mins. 


Have you been buying War Bonds 
and holding them... planning to “get 
away somewhere” arre the war? 

Would you like to spend 12 days in 
one of the most beautiful countries in 
the world? Then you will most cer- 


tainly want to visit Switzerland, where 
15,000-foot mountains are reflected in 
mirror-like Alpine lakes and where an 
industrious and highly skilled people 
have built up a world business w ithout 
raw materials or “natural advantages.’ 
Switzerland’s hotel facilities are un- 
equaled—and undamaged by war. 

Wherever you plan to fly after the 
war—Geneva, Paris, London, Rio de 
Janeiro, Alaska, the South Pacific, 
China or Hawaii—remember that in 
the last 17 years Pan American World 
Airways has carried over 3,250,000 
passengers ... A record unequaled by 
any other international airline. 


FAN AMERICAN 
Worl AIRWAYS 
The System of the Pying Clippers 


ON STATION WNBT 


TELEVIEWERS: Visit foreign lands 
by “video.” Dial in “Wings of 
Democracy,”’ Pan American’s new 
television program. Every Monday 
evening over NBC’s New York 
Station, WNBT. 





Since it was founded, Pan 
American World Airways has 
completed more than 346,- 
000,000 miles of overseas flight 
—a total greater than that of 
any other international airline. 


FIRST air service across the 
Pacific (1935) 


FIRST plane service across 
the North Atlantic (1939) 
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More than 20) and 
in the U.S.A.! 


WHICH Portland do you have in mind? 
The item you want to Express is valuable, 
to you and its consignee. Pause a moment! 
Take another look at the address and ask your- 
self—“Is this shipment clearly and securely 
marked?” A few moments spent in making 
sure can prevent unavoidable delays — and 
even loss. It is the address which guides 
the shipment to its destination. For further 
information, inquire of your local Railway 
Expressman. He is a good man to know. 












BUY MORE WAR BONDS 






NATION-WIDE 























makes it compulsory for some employers 
operating in interstate commerce to pay 
a minimum of 40 cents an hour. However, 
the subcommittee recommends that Con- 
gress give early consideration to raising 
this 40-cent minimum and broadening the 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In arguing for a 65-cent minimum, the 
subcommittee contends that 10,000,000 
workers in private nonagricultural jobs, 
exclusive of domestics and _ professional 
workers, now get less than 65 cents an hour, 


PAC again. CIO’s Political Action 
Committee, credited with being a key fac- 
tor in re-election of President Roosevelt 
last year, again is back in the limelight 
after months of comparative blackout. 
PAC, still operating under the chairman- 
ship of Sidney Hillman, now is pushing a 
six-point legislative program. The _pro- 
gram calls for: 

Revision of Government wage policy 





Harris & Ewing 
SIDNEY HILLMAN 
. . . PAC pointed 


to permit generous increases: amendment 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to per- 
mit a 65-cent hourly minimum wage; sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits and ex- 
tension of these benefits to groups not cov- 
ered; a permanent Fair Employment Prae- 
tice Commission, with adequate operating 
funds; enactment of full-employment leg- 
islation and legislation extending Social 
Security benefits; and prompt approval of 
the San Francisco Charter and the Bretton 
Woods agreement. 

PAC’s activity, in an off-election yeat, 
is to be largely “educational.” Its pro- 
gram will be advanced through pamphlets 
and meetings throughout the country. 
PAC decidedly is not dead. 
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Hammock, 

U. S. Patent No. 400,131, 
granted 1889. 

Patent description supplied 
upon request. 




















No reservation required 


Some guy, fifty-odd years ago, had 
trouble getting a lower berth. 
(Sound familiar to you?) Here’s 
the substitute he used instead... 
a hammock, stretched from neck 
to knees, in which to snooze away! 

Darn clever, as contraptions go. 
But half a century’s passed and the 
cash register still says ‘“‘no sale.” 
For even the greatest brainstorm... 


WW. AvER & SON 


and patent files are jam-full of ’em 
... soon fizzles out unless it’s based 
on good business judgment. 
Management, well-realizing 
where good business judgment 
begins, gets all the figures first 
before launching any venture. Gets 
them accurately, economically, and 
‘fon the double’”’. . . through 
Comptometer adding-calculat- 





ing machines, and up-to-the- 
minute Comptometer methods. 

The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by 
the Comptometer Company, 1726 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machi and Method: 
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SALT TABLETS 





NOW AS FAMILIAR 
AND NECESSARY AS 
THE FIRST AID STATION 


In the middle thirties salt tablets were 
a novel idea. Today practically all 
leading industrial plants wouldn’t think 
of eliminating either salt tablets or 
first aid stations. Both are essential — 
the one to help prevent accidents, the 


other to repair them, ° 


When workers sweat, their bodies lose 
essential salt. This loss causes Heat-Fag, 
inalertness, fatigue, heat prostrations. 
Accidents increase. Production goes 
down. 


Morton’s Salt Tablets at every drink- 
ing fountain provide an easy, simple, 
effective way to restore this vital salt 
lost through sweat. The cost is less 
than a cent a man per week. 


In salt tablets, as with other grades 
and types of salt, Morton is the recog- 
nized leader. Order Morton’s Salt 
Tablets and Dispensers from your dis- 
tributor or directly from this advertise- 
ment. Write for free folder 
today . . . Morton Salt Co., 
310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 











MORTON'S DISPENSERS 


They deliver salt tablets, one at 
a time, quickly, cleanly — no 





waste. Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 
800 Tablet size - 2+ = = © $3.25 
J e e * e e 


MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 


Morton’s Salt Tablets are available either 
plain or with dextrose. 


Case of 9,000, 10-grain sait tablets $2.60 
Salt Dextrose Tablets, case of 9,000 $3.15 


MORTON’S 
SALT TABLETS 












Weve Bean Listas 
HOW FARMERS CAN GET TRUCKS 


Farmers soon are to be able to get a few 
more trucks. The War Department has 
heeded the War Food Administration’s 
appeal to relieve the farm truck shortage 
and is releasing 30,000 trucks on August 
1 as surplus. This is likely to be only a 
start in releasing surplus Army equip- 
ment, so it becomes important for farm- 
ers and others to know how these trucks 
are to be distributed. 

This allotment consists of 10,000 light 
trucks and 20,000 medium trucks. They 
were purchased by the Army in 1940, 
1941 and 1942 and all have been used at 
military posts in this country. Most of 
them are built to military specifications. 
although a few are commercial models. 
Trucks being released either do not now 
meet military standards or are models con- 
sidered less essential to current Army 
needs. Some have four-wheel drives, while 
others have standard two-wheel drives. 
All will be in operating condition. Spare 
parts are not expected to offer unusual 
difficulties. Military specifications are con- 
fined mostly to the front wheel drives on 
four-wheel-drive trucks. Motors, frames 
and bodies usually are standard. 


Department of Commerce will have direct 
charge of disposing of the trucks. That is 
the agency designated by the Surplus 
Property Board to dispose of consumer 
goods owned by the Government. This De- 
partment, however. must follow directions 
of the Surplus Property Board in selling 
the trucks. The Board, in turn, will follow 
the advice of the War Food Administra- 
tion, which will certify the areas in specific 
need of trucks. An allotment of 172 trucks, 
for example, now is being sold to wheat 
farmers in the Northwestern States— 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana. 


Official policy is to sell surplus items 
through customary trade channels. The 
Surplus Property law gives Government 
agencies broad authority to sell surplus 
goods directly to farm 
operatives, small business and other groups. 
but this authority has never yet been used 
to dispose of consumer goods. The Com- 
merce Department has no intention of de- 
parting from established practices in dis- 
posing of the Army trucks soon to be made 
available. 


farmers or co- 


The 30,000 trucks, therefore, are to be 
sold to farmers through established 
dealers in automotive or farm equip- 
ment. Who will choose the dealers 
who are to get the trucks to sell? 


The Commerce Department will be told 
by the Surplus Property Board where to 
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sell the trucks and in what number in each 
area. Commerce then will arrange a sale in 
these areas, allocating the number of trucks 
to be made available. Advance notice of 
the sale will be given dealers, but no dealer 
from an outside area will be eligible to bid. 
Usually inspection dates will be set in ad- 
vance of the sale, so that dealers can ex- 
amine the vehicles they may buy. On the 
sale date, each dealer is allowed to submit 
one bid for the trucks he wants. The trucks 
then are sold to the highest bidder, but not 
for more than the ceiling price fixed by the 
Office of Price Administration. If the ceil- 
ing price is bid by more than one dealer, 
the sale is determined by lot. The trucks 
then are delivered on the site. 








After the dealer gets the trucks, how 
does he select his customers, the final 
buyers who will use them? 





























In the case of surplus trucks allocated to 
farmers, the dealer agrees not to resell a 
vehicle to anyone but an eligible farm 
buyer. Such buyers are selected through 
customary rationing procedure. A farmer 
applies to his local Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency office for a certificate to buy 
a truck. He must establish an urgent need 
for the truck. The AAA committee then 
passes on his application, just as local ra- 
tioning boards approve applications to buy) 
new tires. If AAA approval is given, the7 
farmer receives a certificate entitling him™ 
to purchase a surplus Army truck. He pre” 
sents this certificate to his local dealer and ~ 
the retail sale is arranged. 


Dealers are governed by OPA ceilings iq 
pricing surplus vehicles bought from they 
Commerce Department. In no event can 
the farmer be charged more than the ceil- ~ 
ing price fixed according to the equipment 
and condition of the truck. Because of the 
acute shortage of trucks, indications are7 
that ceiling prices can be obtained for Wie 
most available vehicles. 


This method of disposing of trucks has] 
proved satisfactory to the Commerce De- 7 
partment, which reports that approximate- ~ 
ly 60,000 surplus trucks have been sold 
during the last year, with half of them go- 
ing to farm buyers. Sometimes as many 
as 30 or 40 trucks have been sold at publie 
sales in 25 or 30 minutes. In the months 


* 
ahead, more trucks are likely to become Be 
available under this procedure. The War . 
Department has promised to continue 1s % 


survey to determine how many more trucks 
-an be made available to civilian buyers 
from Army stocks, and farmers are eX 
pected to get priority on most future re 
leases. 
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Another FIRST by Pullman-Standard 
THE CONVERTIBLE 


7 
burege 

You won’t have to leave your coach to enjoy the 
sumptuousness of deluxe travel when you ride the 
new Convertible Coach-Lounge originated by Pullman- 
Standard. In generous space at one end of the coach, 
this two-in-one lounge will provide a social room, with 
mirrored walls, deep chairs beside broad windows for 
sightseeing and observation car comlort. 

At night, by closing a sliding partition and adjust- 
ing cleverly concealed fixtures, the attendant will con- 
vert this lounge into two spacious dressing rooms with 
complete toilet facilities, separate and private for men 


and women... a wholly new conception in car design. _ v2 


Railroads give you the finest that money can buy, 
when their cars are Pullman-Standard. The odds are 
3 to 1 that you've had proof of this in your own travels, 
for Pullman-Standard has built over 70% of all mod- 
ern passenger equipment purchased since 1933. 










A similar complete dressing 


room is provided for men 


CUTAWAY DIAGRAM 
SHOWING 
USE AS LOUNGE 


Pullman-Standard’s quality is more than surface 
deep. The craftsmanship and fine engineering derived 
from over 80 years of experience—an unseen element 
of quality —is in every car, whether built of aluminum 
or sturdy alloy steel, whether painted, or sheathed in 
stainless steel or bright aluminum. For the latest 
creations in comfort, beauty and safety in rail trans- 
portation, watch for the new Pullman-Standard cars 
in your travels to come. 


CUTAWAY DIAGRAM 
SHOWING 
USE AS DRESSING ROOM 








©) 1945—P. S.C. M. Co, 


>= 
PULLMARN-STAN DARD Car Wanufaitiring Company CHNEAGO, VEXINOIS 


World’s largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cars . . . Offices in seven cities . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHEN LEND-LEASE ENDS: 
HANDICAP TO U.S. INDUSTRY? 


$8,000,000,000 Disposal Problem in Usable Material Still Abroad 
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Expectation that 80 per cent 
of total bill will be canceled 
as part of our cost of the war 


The time for settling the big Lend- 
Lease account is drawing near. Its ap- 
proacli raises the question of what the 
United States may receive in return for 
the billions of dollars that have gone into 
the program. The total now is $41,000.- 
00,000—15 per cent of the cost of the 
war. It is expected to reach $45,000,- 
000,000 within a year. 

Most of the materials represented by 
the first sum simply have been shot away, 
destroved or consumed in the course of 
defeating Germany and carrying the war 
to Japan. Nevertheless, much Lend-Lease 
material remains intact and is potentially 
of great peacetime value to the nations 
now holding it. This page of the Lend- 
Lease ledger is at the center of the repay- 
ment problem. 

A Senate subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Senator Kilgore (Dem.), of 
West Virginia, is pressing the repayment 
question, and, after an investigation both 


here and in Europe, is vigorously criticiz- 
ing some important phases of Lend-Lease 
administration. Meanwhile, Great Britain 
is urging quick negotiation of a final set- 
tlement. The United States, however, is 
holding back. Behind these developments 
is a picture of Lend-Lease that the public 
has had little opportunity to see. To look 
at repayment prospects first: 

Eighty per cent cancellation? It now 
is apparent to officials in charge that 80 
per cent of the Lend-Lease bill must be 
written off, canceled, forgotten. This 80 
per cent represents the explosives, planes, 
tanks, jeeps, watercraft, petroleum prod- 
ucts and food that disappeared or were 
damaged in the wartime process. As pres- 
ent official thinking runs, it would be im- 
proper to demand repayment for these 
things. They are regarded as a contribu- 
tion to the war effort that this country is 
elad to make, and are to be charged off as 
part of the cost of the war. 

Under the Lend-Lease Act, the United 
States retains title to all materials and 
equipment shipped to other nations. This 
country holds the right to reclaim what 
remains or ask for compensation. The Act, 
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however, was passed in March, 1941, eight 
months before Pearl Harbor. The repay- 
ment provisions were included to concili- 
ate the isolationists, then strong in Con- 
egress. They did not take into consideration 
the possibility that the United States later 
would become an active belligerent, re- 
sponsible for a share of the war cost. 

But, after canceling the bulk of the 
Lend-Lease bill on this basis, 20 per cent 
remains to plague officials who deal with 
the problem. 

Twenty per cent collection? The 20 
per cent consists of industrial materials 
and machinery that can be thrown into 
competition with American industry. It 
includes $8,000,000,000 worth of locomo- 
tives and transportation equipment, raw 
materials and, of principal importance, 
machine tools. Such tools to a value of 
$675,000,000 have been Lend-Leased. Rus- 
sia received $400,000,000 worth; England, 
$200,000,000; Australia, $36,000,000; India, 
$22,000,000, and other $17,- 
000.000. 

In some instances, whole plants were 
built and equipped in Russia. Some 58,- 
000 tools, originally sent to England under 
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Ampco Metal, Inc. 


30 years of specialized 
experience in alloying 
bronzes is aft your service 


Today over 2000 nationally-known concerns—the “name” 
companies of America — are using Ampco Metal and Ampcoloy 
bronzes. When used for parts subject to severe wear, impact, 
fatigue, or corrosion, these bronzes give longer life, better per- 
formance, and greater satisfaction to users of your equipment. 

During the war period, new customers, new problems, new 
requirements all contributed toward broadening the scope of 
Ampco service. The greatly expanded facilities of Ampco Metal, 
Inc. now make the company a unique metallurgical institution, 
specializing in aluminum bronze and other copper-base alloys. 

To better acquaint you with Ampco facilities, a new book — 
just off the press — is available to engineers, metallurgists, pro- 
duction executives, and management. Containing up-to-the-min- 
ute records of Ampco performance and well-illustrated data on 
plant facilities and products, this new book gives a vivid picture 
of Ampco’s ability to serve you as it has over 2000 other nation- 
ally-known concerns. 


Ampeo Metal 


mechanical : 

equipment need a facilities, 
this book to Pies See 4 these 
kee p pace with Beater success of , 
progress. Your products 


Write for it on 
your business 
letterhead. 


Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. US-7, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Ampco Field Offices in Principal Cities 








Lend-Lease, later were sold outright to 
that country under circumstances and at 
a discount which, as will appear later in 
this account, the Kilgore Committee dis- 
approved. 

Many of the machine tools that went to 
England, Russia and elsewhere have been 
worked hard turning out war supplies. But 
a machine tool normally has a useful life 
of 20 years and up, sometimes as long as 
40 or 50 years. If the tools and other in- 
dustrial materials are to be pitted against 
American industry in competition for 
world markets, there is a prevalent opin- 
ion that some compensation should be 
made for them. Thus, as a basis for the 
Lend-Lease settlement, there is an $8,000, 
000,000 bill for these things. 

The settlement of this bill, however, is 
complicated by the factor of reverse Lend- 
Lease. 

Reverse Lend-Lease. Ofisetting the 
$8,000,000,000 are the services. performed 
for the United States and goods and mate- 
rials furnished to the Army and Navy by 





—Acme 


SENATOR KILGORE 
... sales were questioned 


the other Allied Nations. The value of this 
reverse Lend-Lease is reckoned at some 
$5,000,000,000 by the Foreign Economic 
Administration. Most of this assistance 
has come from England and _ practically 
none from Russia. Reverse Lend-Lease 
consists of many things. It is food fur- 
nished to American troops by Great Brit- 
ain, Australia and other countries. It is 
transportation on the railways of other 
countries, building supplies, the services of 
civilian laborers, shipping services. When 
England sends 14,500 American soldiers 
back home on the Queen Mary, that is 
reverse Lend-Lease. It also is a bookkeep- 
ing device. It has been termed an optical 
illusion and an accountant’s nightmare. 
The difficulty comes in placing a value on 
the goods and services involved. The Kil- 
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gore Committee is highly critical of the 
way this has been done. 

Reverse Lend-Lease accounting. The 
Committee found that the British had 
“eonsistently refused” to furnish itemized 
prices for reverse Lend-Lease charges. The 
State Department and FEA, the Commit- 
tee’s recent report said,’ were content to 
receive quarterly reports giving a lump- 
sum total for the period. The charges so 
stated are based on price catalogues that 
are not in the hands of the American rep- 
resentatives who receive the reverse Lend- 
Lease items. In fact, only three sets of 
the catalogues exist, and they are in the 
hands British officials in London. To 
obtain price quotations on individual 
items. specific requests must be made to 
the British Government. After consider- 
able negotiation, the Navy, however, suc- 
ceeded in having the British Admiralty put 
prices on its reverse Lend-Lease invoices. 
The British gave as the reason for their 
reluctance to attach price tags to reverse 
Lend-Lease items the vast job of book- 
keeping that would be necessary. The Com- 
mittee did not think this a valid excuse 
and said that, in some instances, British 
clerks were going to the trouble of clipping 
prices out of invoices with scissors. 

Elsewhere, reverse Lend-Lease pricing is 
hampered by exchange rates the Commit- 
tee thought needlessly injurious to the U.S. 

On the whole, the Committee said that 
a confusion had been created that would 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
strike a reliable approximation of Lend- 
Lease balances. 

In the case of three countries, reverse 
Lend-Lease has created an especially puz- 
ding situation. 

Excess of reverse Lend-Lease. Belgium 
is supplying United States forces with 
more reverse Lend-Lease than the total of 
Lend-Lease shipments to that nation. At 
times reverse Lend-Lease from New Zea- 
land and Australia has exceeded the aid 
given to those countries. At present, ac- 
counts with the last two countries are run- 
ning about even, but American forces in 
the Pacific are drawing heavily upon them 
for food and clothing. This raises a very 
definite prospect that, in striking a final 
balance, the United States may owe these 
countries money. It is felt that any direct 
payment would be strongly opposed, in 
view of the big excess of American Lend- 
Lease exports where the war as a whole is 
concerned. Expectations are that any New 
Zealand and Australian excesses will be 
lumped in with the British settlement. Re- 
lief shipments for civilians may be count- 
ed against the Belgian excess. 

As to machine tools England bought. 

British machine-tool purchase. For a 
cash payment of $31,500,000, Great Brit- 
ain bought machine tools with an original 
cost estimated at $166,000,000. The tools 
Were priced under a complex formula in- 
tended to determine their value after the 
Wear, tear and depreciation of war pro- 
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For tresses...and Fortresses 


Lotion for her hair... fuel for the bomb- 
er... what possible connection could 
there be between these two? 

What common denominator...for the 
tiny folding box with the bottle of lotion 
inside... and the huge corrugated con- 
tainer, for a giant reserve fuel tank? 

Just this... both are paperboard prod- 
ucts made by Flintkote. 

Between the two... one 100,000 times 
larger than the other...you'll find a 
wide range and variety of other Flint- 


kote containers. Each is designed and 
built for a specific purpose. 

You'll find many sizes and shapes and 
finishes. Some glamorous... for shelf and 
counter and sales appeal. Some tough . 
to hold their own with rough handlers. 
Some protective...to keep moisture out, 
or in, as required. 

That gives some idea of the versatility 
at your disposal . . . in designs, in materi- 
als, in manufacturing methods. So bring 
your packaging problems to Flintkote. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


For immediate and future needs you'll 
find a broad selection of anti-corrosion 
coatings, paperboard containers, roofing 
materials, flooring, interior finishes, 
waterproofing compounds, adhesives, 
sound deadeners and absorbers, and 
building materials for new and 
existing industrial and residential 
buildings. 
At Flintkote, versatility is the 





planned result of special knowledge, skills, 
and experience gained through 44 years 
of painstaking research, careful manufac- 
ture, and practical application. It’s al- 
ways at your disposal. 

Offices in principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., 55th. and 
Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 5: 54, 

California. 











When you want to KN OW...g0 to an expert! 





It’s hard to go wrong in purchasing paper of quality...if you solicit your 
printer’s recommendation beforehand! His business demands that he be an 
expert in selecting paper...which helps to explain the quality reputation 
Rising papers have earned among printers. And in technical papers, too, 
Rising quality has long stood out. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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Cash and Due from Banks.............ee00- $ 513,247,226.46 
United States Government Obligations...... 1,754,412,224.46 
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Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances......... 383,278.73 
Income Accrued but Not Collected.......... 6,600,401.89 
Banking House......... SiG aers alee) Sis Gin o-3 10,950,000.00 
$2,787,216,010.63 
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REC INEBOESS aco csabar sak enene ses sen ss 395,386.43 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses... 14,641,288.30 
Reserve for Contingencies.............. eee 18,108,767.65 
Income Collected but Not Earned........... 154,528.55 
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United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $738,520,332.75 are 
pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 
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duction. The Kilgore Committee ques- 
tioned FEA’s authority to make the sale, 
and said the question whether the tools 
might have been used in the reconversion 
of American industry had not been ade- 
quately explored. It pointed out that 
Great Britain and Russia “will be com- 
petitors of United States industry in the 
postwar trade of the world” and asked 
whether it was to the best interest of this 
country to help modernize the industry of 
those nations at prices far below those 
American industry would pay for similar 
tools. Some Committee members feel that 
the low cost of the tools sold to the Brit- 
ish should be taken into consideration in 
the final Lend-Lease settlement. 

Construction abroad. The Committee 
also feels that consideration should be 
given to the many installations of a per- 
manent nature built in Europe by the 
Army and Navy. Some of these, it said, 
probably will be in great demand after the 
war and have a value much above their 
construction costs. Among these installa- 
tions are airfields and air navigation aids, 
port and harbor equipment, railroad track- 
age and rolling stock, highways and com- 
munication facilities. Some of these 
facilities were built with reverse Lend- 
Lease assistance in labor, materials and 
site acquisition. The Committee said the 
record as to legal rights and construction 
costs was very confused. 

British desires. Regardless of uncer- 
tainties as to costs and _ bookkeeping 
methods, the British want to get the set- 
tlement worked out as quickly as possible. 
The British dollar balance position is con- 
sidered shaky at best. In addition, Great 
Britain, of necessity, must buy huge quan- 
tities of American products for rehabilita- 
tion purposes in the next few years. Until 
it is possible to know how much is owing 
and how much must be paid on the Lend- 
Lease account, the London Government 
finds it difficult to make firm plans for 
postwar foreign trade. 

American position. The United States 
wants to go slowly in reaching a settle- 
ment, because the Lend-Lease bill offers a 
powerful bargaining weapon for gaining 
trade, transportation and _ tariff conces- 
sions from the British. Lend-Lease also 
can be used in the same way where Russia 
is concerned. But, once a settlement is 
reached with Britain, it becomes _prece- 
dent for balancing the Russian account, 
and the bargaining power vanishes where 
both countries are concerned. 

Final settlement. In the end, trade 
concessions may prove a large part of the 
settlement. There is little expectation that 
much cash will change hands. To those 
close to the situation, a token settlement, 
which will avoid the intergovernmental 
debts that encumbered world trade after 
the first World War, seems indicated. The 
gigantic enterprise of Lend-Lease seems 
destined to end principally in a colossal 
bookkeeping transaction. 
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’ Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 


; ' , Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines « 
NEWS MACHINE COMPANY Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators * Automatic 
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State and Municipal Bonds and Notes..... 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank........... 
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New Campaigns 
To Foster Trade 
In Hemisphere 


Latin America is very much concerned 
over the problem of maintaining purchas- 
ing power abroad in order to be able to 
meet the demand for imports. That prob- 
lem arises from the need to replace heavy 
equipment that has worn out during the 
last five years, to expand transportation, 
manufacturing and power production, and 
to lessen reliance on export of a few raw 
materials. How well this problem is met 
is of vital interest to U.S. foreign traders, 
because, in the long run, Latin America’s 
ability to buy in this country depends 
upon the volume of goods she can sell 
abroad. 

Raising funds locally is one way to 
increase imports. The Bretton Woods 
Agreements, when accepted, will make it 
easier for countries lacking foreign ex- 
change to buy abroad. Funds available for 
imports also can be increased by producing 
goods domestically instead of importing 
them. 

Another way is to increase taxes, Brazil 
has levied a special tax on all railway 
traffic to raise funds for buying rail equip- 
ment. This tax is expected to bring in 
about $13,000,000 a year for the next 20 
years. Most of this cash probably will be 
spent abroad. Already, on the strength of 
this new taxation, Brazil’s Central Rail- 
road has ordered 90 passenger cars from 
Great Britain, the first three cars to be 
delivered within 20 months, the rest at 
the rate of nine per month thereafter. 

Expanding exports. Another way to 
increase ability to buy abroad is to raise 
exports. Inter-American discussions have 
dealt with this problem, will consider it 
again in conferences later this year. But 
several countries are pushing active pro- 
grams of their own: 

Argentina has set up in this country 
four branches of her Trade Promotion 
Corp. She has sent more than 6,000 differ- 
ent samples of Argentine products to each 
branch. American buyers have been able 
to examine these samples and to place 
orders. As a result, Argentina has sold to 
this country leather handbags, candy and 
many other products that she never ex- 
ported before. The corporation has hired 
research analysts to study what products 
may be sold. 

Brazil is planning to exhibit Brazil 
goods in Sweden in order to help expand 
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How Japan is being Bombed 
with the TRUTH... 
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Today 

Two kinds of bombs 

Rain on Japan 

To blot out the face 

Of the Rising Sun... 

One kind from super planes... 

The other from mammoth radio stations 


These verbal blockbusters 

Blast the fanatical sons of Nippon 
With fateful facts of defeat... 
And bring hope and heart 

To peoples now enslaved 


Penetrating every remote outpost 

Of the stolen empire... 

Overpowering Jap radio interference... 
They are winning the war of the airwaves 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 





Hurtling from the unprecedented new 
O.W.I. short-wave stations 

On our Pacific Coast 

These bombs of truth 

Are powered by mighty 

200 kilowatt transmitting tubes 

And broadcasting equipment 
Designed, made and installed 

By IT&T’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio 

* a 

Thus, after 25 years of service 

To world communication... 

Marked by such milestones 

As the Eiffel Tower Television Station 
And British Broadcasting Company installations 
And Columbia’s key station, WABC... 
IT&T is continuing to pioneer 
Ever beckoning man toward 
A neighborly, peaceful, One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
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OF A NATION 
AT WAR [|_| 


The record of America’s sports is 
shown in the performance of thou- 
sands of this nation’s finest man- 
hood. They carried the teachings and 
practices of our great sports as well 
as their physical and mental contri- 
butions into war with most impres- 
sive results. 
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Probably the most outstanding reason 
for America’s great success in the horri- 
ble and distasteful game of WAR is 
that the modern conception of war is 
like our competitive sports in so many 
ways. We are taught to fight to the last 
second of play. The game is never over 
till the last man is out. There’s always 
a chance that the opposition will cave 
. in or make an error so we must keep 
playing hard and be alert. And we do. 
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Notwithstanding the wonderful 
record our sports have piled up in 
this war their biggest job is yet to 
come. No other single force will do 
so much in the rehabilitation of 
the boys who have been grievously 
wounded or depressed in the wars 


overseas. 
x we 


Our sports will help to build up their 
bodies, relax their tight nerves, and 
help them to let go. No other materials 
are so important to the post-war well- 
being of these precious thousands of 
America’s young men as the materials 
that are allotted to the manufacture of 
sports equipment for their use. Those 
in authority over the disposition of 
such materials are urged to consider 
this vitally important need. These 
boys will need sports equipment. 


ARCH WARD 
Wilson Advisory Staff 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


* * * 


MEMBER: The Athletic Institute, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of national physica! fitness. 


* * * 


Let’s all boost the ‘‘War Memorials That 
Live’’ campaign to commemorate our war 
heroes. 
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exports to Scandinavia and Finland. In 
turn, Brazilian-Czech and Brazilian-Swiss 
chambers of commerce have been set up in 
Brazil to promote interchange of goods 
between Brazil and these countries. 

Mexico has sent traveling sample fairs 
throughout Central America to demon- 
strate new Mexican products. Also, during 
the war, she has increased exports to this 
country of textiles, huaraches and _ silver- 
ware. A trade mission recently visited 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden and 
Britain to outlets for Mexican 
goods. 

El Salvador has a permanent sample 
show in this country, is trying to foster 
exports of native manufactures in order 
to lessen reliance on coffee sales. 

In this country plans are under way to 
set up in Florida a permanent exhibition 
of products from all the American nations 
where buyers can place orders. 

Government officials expect 
imports as a result of tariff reductions that 
can be made under the recently extended 
Trade Agreements Act. American business, 
also, is facing the problem of helping for- 
eligners to earn foreign exchange. Westing- 
house has set up an import division 
through which it hopes to market foreign 
products in this country. Other groups in 
the U.S. are studying Latin-American 
products and how they can be placed on 
the U.S. market. 

There are difficulties 
ever, for rapid expansion of Latin-Ameri- 
can exports. During the Latin 
America has built up sales in goods that 
it never before sold abroad in great quan- 
tities. Chile has sold shoes to this country. 
Mexico is selling men’s underwear. Cuba is 
sending in candy. Much of this trade is 
not expected to last after the war. 

From that fact arises the problem that 
many items produced in Latin America 
are not and cannot for some time to come 
in sufficient quantity and 


increase 


increased 


ahead, how- 


war, 


be produced 
quality to meet U.S. 
shipments of Mexican textiles, ordered on 
the strength of samples submitted to U.S. 


requirements. Some 


importers, were found to be at variance in 
quality, strength and texture from these 
samples. Many articles of handicraft made 
in Latin America are produced in’ such 
small quantities that it is not worth while 
for U.S. importers to build up import 
lines in them. 

But slowly Latin-American 
are learning. Mexican silver-smiths for a 
long time produced silver articles without 
the finish 
manded by U. 
methods are designed to please the U.S. 
market, and Mexican cigarette lighters, 
for example, have helped to fill the gap 
in this country that has been caused by 
war. This shift, together with increased 
U.S. awareness of the need to buy abroad, 
can help to maintain Latin-American pur- 
chasing power at high levels in the years 
that lie ahead. 
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OF THE DRUMS OF WAR 


Bowser XACTO Meters Speed 
Barrel-Filling At Shell’s 
Wood River Refinery 


Making lubricants and high octane fuel is 
an exacting job... demanding absolute con- 
trol and clocklike precision. 

And that’s a perfect setting for the batteries 
of Bowser Meters that fill the barrels and 
drums in Shell’s compounding and shipping 
department. 


For, here, the range of requirements call for 
all the features for which Bowser Barreling 
Meters are famous. These include: extreme 
accuracy, unique temperature compensation 
for correcting measurement, a simple and 
effective predetermining mechanism—plus 
the speed and efficiency that is helping to 
keep Shell’s ‘“‘drums of war’”’ rolling. 
Perhaps your liquid control problem is different 
—but somewhere in your plant is a job that 
can be done better—faster—more economically 
—by a Bowser Meter, Filter, Proportioner, Lu- 
bricating System, Oil Conditioner, Pump, or 
one of the many other Bowser products. For 
money-saving facts write BOWSER, INC., Dept. 
36-G, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 





E UWSER: 


© sINCcE 1885 © 
THE NAME THAT MEANS EXACT CONTROL oF Liquids 


i Not only has Bowser’s war produc- 
\ Ons tion earned the Army-Navy E.. - 
- 5 owser equipment hashelped earn 


it for scores of other companies 
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Research scientists turn to 


Kodak for rare and costly 


organic chemicals 


From our greatest research institutions to 
the lonely scientist in his cubby-hole labora- 
tory, American research looks to Kodak for 
the rare organic chemicals that are essential 
to experimental work, 

This is not a profit-making enterprise, in the 
usual sense. It simply makes available, in small 
packages at relatively small prices, the rare and 
costly “organics” without which original re- 
search can’t function. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 





REMEMBER GUADALCANAL—our first offensive action in the 
Pacific, over three years ago? How, with the Japs threatening our life 
lines to Australia, and Australia itself, we attacked, despite inferior 
naval and aviation forces? And how our Marines, fresh from train- 
ing... fought battle after battle for 27 desperate weeks . . . wiped 
out the Japs... and turned the whole tide of the Pacific war? A stern 


example to us. BUY—AND HOLD—MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress thr 


ough photography 





Covering the entire wide range from perfume 
“fixatives” to chemical weed killers. Kodak 
Research Laboratories provide more than 3000 
organic chemicals essential to advancement 

of chemical knowledge. Illustrated is the 
complex formula of a “fixative”... used to 
make a perfume's fragrance lasting. 





Growing from 

this “labor of love” 
--. your future in 
color photography! 


After Kodak Research 
undertook to supply other 
sciences with the chemical 





tools for research ... came 
Kodak's own pioneer development of processes for 
color photography. It was speedily apparent that 
the synthesis of organic chemicals, to create new 
dyes, was a critical factor... 


And Kodak had the experience necessary to 
make them 


This basic knowledge is reflected 
in the glowing beauty of your Koda- 
chrome home movies and “‘stills,” 
your Minicolor and Kotava- 
chrome prints... 

And now in the most far- 
reaching of all, your Koda- 
color snapshots . . . full- 
color prints, on paper, 
fre ym. Kodacolor Film used 
in your present camera 
... limited now, but 
plentiful later! 

















Federal has received its 
fourth citation from the 

ar Depatment for meri- 
torious achievement in 
producing motor trucks for 
the Armed Services. 


CONSERVE YOUR TRUCKS 


While Federal is now producing trucks for 


essential civilian needs, our country’s de- 


pendency on motor transportation sug- 
gests periodic check-ups to help keep 
America’s truck fleets rolling to Victory. 








FEDERALS HAVE WON .< « « 
By Costing Le55 to Kun! 


@ Wherever stamina, speed, reliability and long lived economical operation are needed to 
shoulder the burdens of heavy dity truck needs, Federal Trucks play an increasingly impor- 


. 


tant role among seasoned truck operators. 
This is due to the emphasis which Federal engineers always place on the over-all, balanced 
design of every Federal model. Federal Trucks serve a full range of heavier hauling require- 
ments with truck motors specifically designed for extra long life, extra power and real dollar 
saving economies. Federal's extra rugged, all-truck chassis insure precision alignment of all 
operating parts to reduce wear—provide far more consistent operating dependability. That 
is why more and more Federal Trucks are being used to help lower hauling costs, reduce 
maintenance upkeep and improve running schedules. 


See your Federal dealer—or write direct for recommendations covering specific work needs. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. & DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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BACKING POLICY WITH DOLLARS 


Rapid Congress Action in Support of Moves for World Co-operation 


Expansion of Export-Import 
Bank as agency to aid allies 
until new Fund can operate 


Fast action in making dollars available 
to the world is being promised by the 
Administration. Thus, the House approved 
expansion of the Export-Import Bank 
within a week after the measure was taken 
up, and the Senate is pushing the Bretton 
Woods agreements for an International 
Monetary Fund and Bank ahead of the 
United Nations Charter. The House al- 
ready has approved Bretton Woods. 

This activity in Congress reflects plans 
of the Administration to back up political 
and economic commitments with hard 
cash. The idea behind the Export-Import 
Bank expansion is to provide foreign coun- 
tries with the funds they will need to pur- 
chase industrial equipment, and to make 
sure that United States heavy industry, 
which faces the most severe reconversion 
problems, has a ready foreign outlet. 

The Export-Import Bank program of- 
fers immediate financial aid to foreign 
countries. The Bank is a functioning or- 
ganization under Wayne Chatfield Taylor, 
and, when the present bill is adopted, will 
be ready to step into the breach between 
the end of Lend-Lease and the beginning 
of the International. Bank. That bill will 
increase the Bank’s lending authority 
from $700,000,000 to $3,500,000,000 and 
is sponsored by a Republican, Representa- 
tive Wolcott of Michigan. 

Armed with this authority, the Presi- 
dent will be in a position to offer recon- 
struction loans to Russia, France, Belgium, 
Holland and England as positive assurance 
that the United States is prepared to 
lainch a program of world co-operation. 
That is expected to strengthen United 
States influence in any political settle- 
ments. It also means that, as Lend-Lease 
shrinks, Export-Import Bank loans can 
cushion the shock of declining United 
States aid. 

Johnson Act repeal, which will permit 
U.S. loans to nations now in default on 
their debts to this country, is tied closely 
to power to extend future U.S. credits. 
The Bretton Woods bill removes the John- 
‘on Act prohibition from members of the 
Bank and Fund, and the Export-Import 
Bank bill removes the prohibition against 
countries who receive loans from this 
agency. But no blanket repeal of the 


JULY 20, 1945 





fae & Ewing 
WAYNE C. TAYLOR 
«into the breach with dollars 


Johnson Act now appears likely. Thus, 
defaulting countries that fail to co-operate 
with the U.S. program will not be eligible 
for postwar credits. 

Credits to be offered by the United 
States are indicated by past operations of 
the Export-Import Bank. There will be 
credits to supply European textile mills 
with cotton: loans to finance the sale of 
United States machinery and _ electrical 
and railroad equipment: capital loans to 
individual firms: dollar credits to stabilize 
currency values; export loans to finance 
the sale of United States products such as 
trucks and radios. 

Such operations by now are routine with 
this agency. Since 1934, the Bank has 
made loans and commitments totaling 
$1.269,000,000 and has registered a profit 
of $42,000,000. Outstanding June 15 were 
$208,000,000 in loans actually disbursed 
and commitments for $375,000,000. Under 
the pending bill. these obligations can in- 
crease sixfold. 

Bank policy is to co-operate with private 
institutions rather than to make direct 
loans. The Bank, for example, under- 
writes letters of credits for foreign banks 
that can be presented to U.S. banks, or 
guarantees loans made for longer terms 
by private banks. 

In this way. Brazil has built steel mills 
and improved railroads; Mexico has erect- 


ed gasoline refineries and constructed 
highways: China has built and supplied 
local industries; U.S. exporters have been 
paid promptly before shipments reached 
their destinations. In the period ahead, 
operations are expected to concentrate in 
Europe instead of in Latin America and 
Asia. The only loans outstanding in Eu- 
rope today are $23,900,000 to Finland 
and $3,300,000 to Poland. 

Bretton Woods operations are expect- 
ed to be delayed. U.S. acceptance of 
the agreements is imminent, but 44 other 
nations must ratify them before the 
$8,800,000,000 Fund and the $9,100,000,- 
000 Bank can be organized. The aggregate 
U.S. contribution to these institutions is 
to be $5,925,000,000. 

Passage of the Export-Import Bank bill 
before the President leaves Berlin. there- 
fore, will enable him to back up with cash 
any policy that he indorses. 


Seventh War Loan drive. Treasury 
attempts to by-pass banks in the Seventl: 
War Loan drive do not appear to have 
been entirely successful. The fact that the 
$14,000.000,000 goal set by War Finance 
Division Chief Ted R. Gamble was over- 
subscribed by $12.313,900,000 is a sign thai 
bank holdings of Government securities 
are to increase in the months ahead. 

Corporation subscriptions of $17,632,- 
000.000, against a goal of $7,000,000,000. 
is a stronger sign that bank buying will 
develop. In the Sixth Drive, corporations 
bought heavily into the medium-term 2 
per cent bonds, and after the drive prompt- 
lv sold them to banks at a premium. The 
Treasury tried to thwart such operations 
in the Seventh Drive by eliminating the 
medium-term issues and limiting the short- 
term 1.5 per cent bond to individuals. 

Nevertheless, corporate buying account- 
ed for more than two thirds of total sales 
in the drive, and corporations are not 
necessarily firm holders of bonds. Chances 
are that they will either resell their Sev- 
enth Drive purchases or reduce their hold- 
ings in earlier issues. 

Bank loans to finance bond purchases 
during the drive soared above $2,006,- 
000,000, considerably above the level 
reached in any previous drive. Some of 
these loans doubtless were made by bona 
fide _investors, such as insurance com- 
panies, who expect to repay them out of 
future earnings and hold their bonds. An- 
other portion of bank loans, however, 
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ips a few of many improved parts 
Weatherhead is prepared to make 
in quantity at competitive prices for 
the LP Gas industry. For literature 
or information, phone or write any 


Weatherhead branch office. 


Look Ahead with 


® Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8. OHIO 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA « DETROIT 
CHICAGO + ST.LOUIS + LOS ANGELES 








probably was tsken by speculators who 
hope to unload their bonds later at a prem- 
ium. This maneuver, called “free riding,” 
has bothered the Treasury all through the 
period of deficit financing, but there ap- 
pears to be no way to eliminate it. 

Small investors, on the other hand, 
came within a fraction of reaching the goa! 
set. Sales of E bonds to individuals to- 
taled $3,976 ,000,000, compared with a goal 
of $4,000,000,000—the highest yet set. It 
remains to be seen whether these bonds 
will be kept or sold. Redemptions of E 
bonds during the first four months of this 
year have amounted approximately to 45 
per cent of sales. If that trend continues 
or increases, it means the Treasury will 
have to resort to banks for still more war 
financing. 


Nonprofit organizations. Tax ad- 
vantages enjoyed by nonprofit organiza- 
tions and publicly owned corporations 





—Harris & Ewing 
TED R. GAMBLE 
« » - banks weren’t by-passed 


continue to draw the attention of Con- 
gressmen. Public utilities affected by the 
“death sentence” in the Holding Company 
Act are the latest concerns to be studied. 

A tax loss in utility reorganizations is 
suspected by Representative Boren 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, who heads a sub- 
committee of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee that is examining opera- 
tions of the Act. He states that holding 
companies, which must get rid of operat- 
ing concerns, are arranging sales to mu- 
nicipalities and other public bodies. The 
price asked takes into consideration the 
tax savings that will result, and permits 
a higher charge. 

The Oklahoma Representative reports 
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MAKING THE 
GREATER WEST suarm 




































Industry —that sprouted over- 
night to gargantuan proportions 
— has made the big West a bigger 
place, wider in interests, more di- 
versified. Unlimited power and 
water have opened up vast agri- 
cultural and manufacturing 
resources. The mushrooming pop- 
ulation has the look of perma- 
nence, guarantees a new stability. 


Yer, while it has been growing 
bigger, the West has been made 
smaller. For air transportation has 
bridged the great distances, cut 
travel and communications time 
between the scattered centers of 
populations, made quickly acces- 
.- sible many new areas. 


Western Air Lines has led the 
\ development of air transportation 
Ss \ Ng in the West. It initiated scheduled 
SAN FRA , =. ee passenger service in 1926, was 

: “F ea \ the first to use four-engine air- 
pera. | craft. It has thoroughly analyzed 
a the need for air transportation 
throughout the West. Through 
new route extensions and through 
routes applied for, it will expand 
its services to all the West, will 
continue to help bring the West 
closer and closer together. 


traffic office: 510 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 14 







WESTERN AIR LINES 
ond INLAND AIR LINES, o subsidiory ‘| R L j | E Ss 
Connecting Air Lines ‘ W E 8 | E R td 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 
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Commodities: 
Questions & Answers 

Purchase and sale of commodities has | 
gripped the imagination of man and 
has been as fascinating as it is essential 
to the carrying on of commerce in all 
lands from the beginning of time. Yet 
to many an investor who buys securi- 
ties as a routine phase of life, trading 
in commodities, and particularly in fu- | 
tures, is a land of unknown quantities: 
a mystery which he has never attempted 
to penetrate. 

Because commodities represent the 
fruits of the earth, thus the results of | 
most basic of all human activities, this | 
situation is anomalous and calls for | 











*‘Commodities’’: The stuff of life 
some clearing of the air. Hence the | 
nationwide security and commodity 
brokerage firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has created a book | 
entitled “CommMopities”* which an- | 
swers questions that its commodity men 
know from experience are most often 
asked, not only by novitiates in the 
markets for staples but in many cases 
by experienced hedgers and speculators. | 
The booklet is entirely in “question | 
and answer” form, and ranges from sub- 
jects as basic as the very nature of the | 
futures market, commissions and costs, 
and how to figure results of a trade, to 
technical questions such as the eligibil- 
ity of various grades of certain staples 
for delivery against a futures contract. 
Further, questions concerning various 
special factors relating to individual 
commodities are answered in detail: | 
from the determination of basic points 
in grain futures trading to the methods 
used in ascertaining the grades of cot- 
ton, for instance. Finally, a most useful 
glossary of phrases and terms used in 
commodity trading is included—and 
few are the commodity traders, even 
of long experience, who will not learn 
something from this phase of the book. 





*Your copy of ‘‘Commopities” will be sent without 
cost or obligation. Address your request to Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New | 
York 5, N. Y. 


that such a transaction already has taken 
place in Nebraska, where a $32,000,000 
utility sold for $45,000;000 to a tax-ex- 
empt public corporation, and that similar 
sales are being considered in the States 
of Kentucky, Ohio, Washington and 
Oregon. Under the present law now in 
force, such sales are entirely legal, 
but some Congressmen doubt that they 
should be permitted to continue. The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and 
the Federal Power Commission have been 
asked whether remedial legislation, is ad- 
visable. 

Tax exemptions offered to nonprofit 
organizations such as farm co-operatives, 
labor unions and educational institutions 
are scheduled for investigation by tax com- 
mittees of House and Senate. Preliminary 
studies indicate that Section 101 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, which exempts 
nonprofit groups from federal income taxes, 
goes beyond legitimate co-operatives and 
unions. 

Educational institutions, for example, 
are reported to have been given properties 





—Underwood & Underwood 
REPRESENTATIVE BOREN 
- « » loophole hunter 


by business concerns, which then turn 
around and lease these properties. State 
and local real estate taxes are saved by the 
transfer. The business concern is allowed 
to deduct its rent for tax purposes, while 
the institution pays no income tax on the 
rent it receives. 

Underlying explanation for such tax-sav- 
ing transactions is that federal taxes have 
reached such a high level that they bite 
deeply into earnings. Therefore, it becomes 
advantageous to almost any business to 
seek to reduce tax burdens by any means 
available. The outlook is that this trend 
will continue, since the postwar level of 
taxes promises to be far above the prewar 
level, until Congress finds a way to plug 
the loophole. 
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In the very midst of all 
New York’s most stimu- 
lating activities, the 
Hotel Chatham retains 
a spirit of cali serenity 
which busy visitors find 
most appealing. Its 
large, pleasantrooms and 
suites, its thoughtful 
service, invite rest and 
relaxation. Three distinc- 
tive restaurants gratify- 
ing a variety of moods. 





Bartlett, Manager York 
at 48th St. New “© 
HOTELS INC. §- 


Dwight A. 


Vanderbilt ag LUY 
MEMBER on aa 
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Post-war planning is at 
fever heat and a little 
thought given to the 
matter of insurance 
costs may result in sub- 
stantial -- perhaps sure 
prising savings in this 
overhead item. Cone 
sultation with an Eme- 
ployers Mutual man 
may develop the very 
objectives, you seek, 
















Corl 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 







Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 























It actually happens...when you use 
Enterprise Turbocharged Power! 


Enterprise Diesel engines give you more 
power in smaller space at less cost, because 
Enterprise Turbocharging harnesses the 
terrific energy of previously-wasted exhaust 
gases. e Sounds revolutionary, doesn’t it? 
It is. But the U.S. Navy, the Maritime Com- 
mission, fishermen and hundreds of other 
Enterprise customers will tell you that it is 











a proved fact. e If you want power...the - 
most dependable, economical power... 
power for turning factory wheels... power 
for speeding ships... power for electricity 
... power for your particular needs... 
Enterprise Turbocharging can solve your 
problem in spectacular fashion. For a clear, 
exciting explanation of Enterprise Turbo- 
charging, and how it can help you, write 


today for our booklet. Address Dept. S-5. 


Marine Engines... 
200 to 2100 
horse power. 
Stationary 
Engines... 
180 to 2100 
horse power. 





SINCE 1886 


ENTERPRISE ENGINE « FOUNDRY CO. 


i 


“Enterfound’ 


a 
18th & FLORIDA STREETS Gop SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF,, U.S.A. 
ose 





Cable Address 








The metal that flies best... 
ALCOA ALuminanm / 


Alcoa Aluminum and the aircraft industry have 
grown up together. 

When the Wright Brothers made their famous 
flight of 200 ft. across the windswept sands at Kitty- 
Hawk, N. C., on that fateful December 17, 1903, the 
crank case and the water jacket of the motor were cast 
from an Alcoa Aluminum alloy containing 8% copper! 

Lindbergh’s famous ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis,’’ on his his- 
tory-making Paris flight in 1927, had an aluminum 
engine cowling with a gleaming ‘‘sunburst’”’ finish, 
which the French marvelled at! 

Between 1927-1931, there were 200 all-aluminum 
Ford Tri-motor passenger planes built for transcon- 
tinental flights. There are approximately 90 still in 
service in Alaska, Central and South America, of 
which the youngest is almost 15 years old. 


In 1888 the total output of aluminum by the Pitts- 
burgh Reduction Company (Alcoa’s parent company) 
averaged 50 lbs. a day. A single B-29 Flying Fortress 
consumes 50,000 Ibs. or 1,000 times more aluminum 
than the total daily production 57 years ago. Both the 
aviation industry and Alcoa were truly small businesses 
less than half a century ago. 


Today more than 75% of every American fighter and 
bomber flying the high glory road to victory is made 
of light, strong aluminum— “The metal that flies best.” 


Recognizing that America prospers only as small 
business prospers—providing additional jobs and 
security for millions of workers—Alcoa stands ready 
to assist any manufacturer, large or small, in the solu- 
tion of pedbliens involving the use of any aluminum 
product. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Fred Vinson, as Treasury Secretary, will be in a key position; will have an 
influence in making of policies vital to industry and to individuals. 

It is well to know that Mr. Vinson follows a consistent New Deal line on 
policy; that his selection for the Treasury post does not mean a right turn. 

Views recently expressed by Mr. Vinson include these..... 

A balanced budget is not something to be sought at all times. 

A budget needs to be managed, to be related to machinery for dealing with 
the country's economic problems, to be balanced or unbalanced, to expand or to 
contract, depending upon volume of private activity and the state of employment. 

In fact, a "total budget" needs to be set up, one that will be considered 
in balance only when all those who want jobs can find jobs. In this over-all, 
or ‘total, budget, the dollar income and outgo of the Government itself would be 
only one segment, would be just one of the variables. 

































As part of the conception of a "total budget" or "nation's budget"..... 
Spending by Government would rise and taxes would be lowered when times 
were bad, when deflation and unemployment threatened to develop in a big way. 

Taxes then would be raised, Government spending would be reduced, and debt 
would be retired when employment was full and when inflation threatened. 

That's the new conception that Mr. Vinson accepts. It is a conception of 
budget policy that Mr. Roosevelt had accepted in his last budget message. It is 
the idea that underlies the so-called full employment plan before Congress. 

One difficulty is that this idea blossoms in a period when the Government 
debt is heading for $300,000,000,000 and when an ordinary postwar budget of the 
Federal Government, not of the whole nation, will be $25,000,000,000 annually. 
That's to be the budget of what might be called a low spending year. 







































There is this to be noted about the new Truman Administration: 

New Deal ideas still go at a premium in high official quarters. 

Nationalized unemployment insurance is favored. 

Health insurance, disability insurance, broader old-age insurance coverage 
are strongly favored. Social security is as popular officially as it ever was. 

A high-wage policy is actively promoted for industry. 

Full employment is accepted as a Government responsibility. 

Yet: It is left to Congress to implement these ideas and plans. There is 
little or no real pressure on Congress to act if it does not feel like acting. 
There isn't any "must" legislation in the economic field. And, inasmuch as the 
Congress is in a rather conservative mood, little happens. Mr. Vinson's budget 
ideas are interesting, but not yet vitally important, owing to Congress lethargy, 
or even hostility. Congress is not in a hurry to jump at new ideas. 

















In the matter of tax policy itself, the Vinson views are orthodox. The 
new Treasury Secretary is on record with the following views: 

Personal income taxes must be the chief source of: poStwar revenue. 

individual income tax base must be broad, with exemptions low. 

Tax rates on lower-income groups should be low in order to have as little 
effect as possible upon mass purchasing power, which must be built up. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


A retail sales tax is to be opposed. Excises should be restricted. 

In the field of corporation taxes, Mr. Vinson believes..... 

Uncertainties in tax policy for postwar should be ended as soon as can be. 

Corporation income tax should be modified to encourage risk taking and a 
willingness to expand. Some tax reduction seems by this to be favored. 

Excess-profits tax should be repealed after defeat of Japan. 

Capital gains tax needs to be tightened as a curb on speculation. 

Congress is very likely to go along on all of those ideas for taxes on both 
individuals and corporations, except for the last one affecting capital gains. 
There is a real inclination in Congress to go slowly in changing the present law 
on capital gains, to avoid, if possible, lengthening of 6-month holding period 
now required before a short-term becomes a long-term gain subject to maximum 
tax of 25 per cent. Mr. Vinson regards that as an encouragement to speculation. 

You can learn more about the new Treasury Secretary on page 68. 

















In the general outlook..... The strike situation is bad and will get worse. 
Labor trouble represents: (1) pent-up wartime grievances; (2) desire to get more 
out of employers while getting is good; (3) fear of postwar adjustments, fear 
that a shift-over from war will cause loss of many advantages gained during war. 

The last war was followed by a wave of disputes, many serious. There is 
every expectation that this war will have the same aftermath. Government is 
concerned about the outlook, but doesn't quite know what to do about it. 

Compulsory arbitration is talked about, but nothing will be done on it. 

Plant seizure is used during war, but its effectiveness is wearing off. 
Government, in peacetime, will not be able to take over industries. 

U.S. regulation of unions is talked of, but will not be tried. 

Nobody really has any very firm ideas about how to deal with the strike 
problem that everybody foresees, that everybody now is worrying about. 














The shorter-range labor problem relates to U.S. wage policy, to the issue 
of permitting or of not permitting broad new pay increases in the year ahead. 

Policy line that appears about to be approved calls for this: 

Wage increases will be permitted as a result of collective bargaining and 
without prior War Labor Board approval where no price increase will result. 

Increases will be permitted by WLB decision in case of dispute, where the 
workers in one plant or industry find their wages out of line as a result of a 
negotiated wage increase--without a price increase--in a competing industry. 

If a price increase would result from a wage increase, WLB approval would 
be required for any increase in wages even if accepted by emplovers voluntarily. 

And: Wage reductions below the levels of Sept. 15, 1942, plus lawful 
increases since that date, will be barred by WLB except in unusual cases. 

The above line of policy is on the verge of WLB acceptance; is to be fixed 
when public members of the Board swing around, as they are expected to do soon. 

Idea of a flat 10 per cent wage-increase across the board, over and above 
the "little steel" formula, has no really strong official support. There is some 
support for the idea that workers should be permitted to get some increase ~bove 
the present ceiling levels after collective bargaining and subject to approval. 

It is clear that the lid is not to be blown from wage ceilings. 











Auto industry reconversion is running up to or ahead of schedule. Except 
for tin, materials are not a serious problem. Sheet steel is a little tight, but 
not bad. Textiles, except for burlap and cotton linters, are available. Tires 
are all right. It's just a problem now of getting organized and getting going. 

Reconversion generally is running at a fair pace. 

Army-Navy, however, are continuing to cut back with caution, are not yet 
recognizing that the Japanese war might fold rather suddenly, are making plans 
on the basis of a long, hard war. Cutbacks, even so, are accelerating. 
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Ease the PRODUCTION Switch 


e KWIK-FAX e 
REMINGTON RAND 
Tabulators can print 
one hundred columns 
of letters and figures 
on a single line at the 
rate of 6000 lines 
an hour 
* 


BUY BONDS—Buy Victory and Peace 





The switch from simplified volume to complicated war-time job- 
shop scheduling and costing was easy for Apex Electrical 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, through the use of fast, accurate 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting. 


@ It will be j Just as easy for Apex to switch 
back to peacetime operation—because they 
have the one best method of getting exhaust- 
ive production control facts—fast and ac- 
curately. W. J. MacIntyre, Comptroller, says 
of their installation: “With the war we 
changed from the volume manufacture of 
electrical household appliances to special 
devices for the various war agencies. This 
created a need for more detailed and com- 
plete job order costs, which we were pre- 
pared to obtain with our Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting and Tabulating 
Machines. 

“One result of our punched-card method 
was a gain in accuracy, because the punched- 
card method is largely ‘self-auditing. Another 
was efficient scheduling, which enabled us 
to maintain a proper balance between de- 
partments. 

“We also tabulate production costs in 
greater detail with our punched work tickets. 
Comparative figures are tabulated to pro- 
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*The HOLE 
. the Symbol 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


vide executives with excellent data for con- 
trol of production and costs. Punched-card 
accounting has shifted the clerical load to 
speedy mechanical units. given us more 
complete data, and done this more speedily 
and economically. We are highly pleased 
with the ease with which our records are 
tabulated and with the form in which they 
are produced.” 


Your war priority will help you get Rem- 
ington Rand Punched-Card Equipment 
NOW— giving you present benefits of more 
and smoother production, simplification of 
war-contract auditing, and, later, an easier 
switch to peacetime operation. Details of 
the Apex operation, which can be widely 
applied, are covered in Certified Report 
No. 4306—copies of which are available 
free to interested executives by writing to 
our nearest branch office, or direct to Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines 
Division, Room 1724, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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QUALITY. GUARANTEE 
BE SURE IT READS 


"NUR 


More and more business executives 
are becoming familiar with the differ- 
ence that exists in letterhead papers. 
Consequently many are switching to 
an all-rag paper such.as Fox River 
_ Anniversary Bond .. . there's noth- 
ing finer. It makes better impres- 
sions, builds prestige. 
Yet this superb 100% rag bond 
paper costs only 1/5¢ more per letter 
than 25% rag bond letterheads. On 
the basis of 5000 letterheads per 
year, the extra cost of this finer pa- 
per is only $10.00. 
Today, when you sign your “mail, 
examine your letterhead critically. 
Does it have the look and feel of 
quality? Is it crisp, clean, brilliant, 
impressive, truly permanent? You 
will find these qualities in Fox River 
Anniversary Bond...an ali-rag paper. 
See how yéu can improve your letter- 


head with our “See for Yourself” kit. . 


It's free. Write for it on your busi- 
ness letterhead today. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-G $. Appleton St. Appleton, Wis. 


Fox River 
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Fred M. Vinson soon is to take over 
a job that touches the pocketbook of al- 
most every American. As Secretary of the 
Treasury, he will exert a considerable in- 
fluence on the tax bills of plain citizens, 
businessmen and corporations big and little. 

He will have a national debt of $250,- 
000,000,000—and still growing—to handle. 
He is to have the problem of managing 
that debt and a federal budget which, after 
the war, is to run around $25,000,000,000 
annually. In co-operation with Congress, 
Mr. Vinson will determine whether a budg- 
et of that vast size, for peacetime, is to 
be balanced by tax receipts, or left un- 


Title Reg. A S. Pat. 





SECRETARY VINSON 


. « « @ working partnership 


balanced as in the New Deal days. He 
must work out tax policies that yield five 
times as much revenue as the taxes of pre- 
Pearl Harbor days, and yet which do not 
destroy business initiative and reduce em- 
ployment in the reconversion era. Govern- 
ment spending to provide jobs also falls 
in his domain. And he will have on his 
hands the job of financing the war as well. 

‘ince so much that is important to so 
many depends on Mr. Vinson’s attitude on 
these matters, it is important to know what 
his views are. Mr. Vinson, bulky, friendly, 
energetic and studious has been in the 
Government for many years, as a member 
of the House, of the federal bench, and as 
wartime Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion and of War Mobilization. His record 
on most issues is clear. 
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Mr. Vinson’‘s record. The Vinson ree. 
ord shows the Cabinet member to have 
been first of all an almost undeviating 
New Dealer. 

Taxes. He vigorously supported the un- 
distributed profits tax, which imposed high 
levies on corporation profits not disbursed 
to the stockholders. This tax was an Ad- 
ministration idea, not Mr. Vinson’s, but 
he went along with it, and, as chairman 
of the House Ways and Means subcommit- 
tee on taxes, led the fight for the bill. The 
tax was very unpopular, and, later, he 
agreed to its gradual repeal. He has been 
a consistent opponent of retail sales taxes, 


—Acme 


SENATOR GEORGE 


Money. In the early years of the de 
pression, Mr. Vinson strongly advocated a 
“controlled expansion of the currency.” He 
voted for President Roosevelt’s dollar de- 
valuation bill and for invalidating gold- 
payment clauses in contracts. He supported 
the Administration silver purchase pro- 
gram and payment of the veterans’ bonus, 
the latter to the point of voting to over- 
ride President Roosevelt’s veto. 

Business reforms. Mr. Vinson went 
down the line with the Administration on 
the Truth-in-Securities Act, the Securities 





Exchange Act, and the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, with its famous 
“death sentence” clause. 

Other issues. In addition, he voted for 
such New Deal legislation as Social Se 
curity, the Wage-Hour Act, the trade 
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JUST KEEP GOW BUSY... 


$5; digging deep for War Bonds 


S\ 





growing and conserving food 


saving and salvaging paper 


writing often via V-Mail ~ ~ 


producing more to end the war 


*% America hears you — Soldier... Sailor 
... Marine... Coast Guardsman. We’ll stay 
on the job to finish the Japs. We'll go all the 
way, just as you did. 


The Employees of... 


Broderick « Bascom Rope Co. 
4203 N. UNION BLVD., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE ROPE SINCE 1876 


$T, LOUIS PLANT 


A FINISH-THE-JOB WAR MESSAGE UPON THE OCCASION OF OUR 6th ARMY-NAVY “E” CITATION 
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Ax. the man back from Europe 
on a furlough. The whole world 
can’t hold a candle to that little 
shivery bang of the screen door, the 
sound of his mother’s laugh, the feel 
of his favorite chair, the smell of 
chicken frying. Home is heaven. 
And all his dreams and plans—all 
his spending—will be for the home 
he and his wife will make when he 
gets back for good. Millions of this 
man after the war will make the 
biggest demand in history for every- 
thing families need. Better Homes 
& Gardens is built around families 
in homes; there’s no place like it to 
sell everything that goes into homes. 











agreements program, and work relief ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. Vinson in Congress. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Vinson was acquiring a reputation in 
the House as an authority on taxation, in 
broad theory and in practical technical ap- 
plication as well. A lawyer by profession, 
he also has a flair for economics and is 
widely read in that subject. 

Each tax bill took many weeks of tedi- 
ous hearings, of negotiations to eliminate 
this or that objection, and then, ultimate- 
ly, a blistering battle on the floor of the 
House. In debate Mr. Vinson was a foun- 
tain of information, down to the small, 
technical details. A man who never walks 
around a fight, but always straight into it, 
as a congressional friend put it, Mr. Vin- 
son tore into the opposition with ready, 
effective oratory. The New Deal majorities 
of those days did the rest, and his tax bills 
were passed, without exception. 

When he left Congress in 1938 for a 
place on the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, the Ways and 
Means Committee frankly despaired of 
replacing him as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on taxes. The subcommittee was 
abolished and the full committee has han- 
dled tax matters since that time. 

In the judicial and executive 
branches. After five tranquil years on 
the bench, Mr. Vinson was yanked back 
into the thick of domestic controversy by 
President Roosevelt. He became Director 
of Economic Stabilization and later War 
Mobilizer. In these offices he displayed a 
keen understanding of wartime economic 
trends and necessities. And he distin- 
guished himself by an ability to say “no” 
to the various lobbying and_ pressure 
groups that constantly were seeking to ob- 
tain advantages for themselves from the 
wartime economic turmoil. 

These years, on the bench and in the 
executive branch of the Government, how- 
ever, taught Mr. Vinson caution. He re- 
mains a strongly New Deal influence in 
the Truman Administration, but is con- 
sidered far from an extreme New Dealer. 
His early record, his later experience and 
more recent statements make it possible 
to see much of what can be expected of 
Mr. Vinson in the Treasury. 

Treasury future. He goes to his new 
job with well-defined ideas of what should 
be done. 

Taxes. He believes taxes must continue 
high and heavy until Japan is beaten. 
Meanwhile, however, he wants the specific 
excess-profits tax exemption raised from 
$10,000 to $25,000 to encourage new small 
businesses. When Japan is beaten, he 
thinks, the tax structure should be mod- 
ernized and simplified. 

In this process, Mr. Vinson sees the per- 
sonal income tax as the Government’s 
chief source of revenue. He thinks the in- 
dividual tax base should be kept as broad 
as possible, which apparently means low 
exemptions. But, to maintain mass pur- 
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eels Our Business 


Thousands of business- 
men throughout the 
country find specific 
and tangible advantages 
in dealing with The 
Philadelphia National 
Bank —a strictly com- 


mercial bank. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


SOME THINGS can’t be stopped. The 
destruction that follows a tornado. 
The flood that follows a tidal wave. 
The sharp upsurge in crime that his- 
tory shows inevitably follows every 
war. Crime of all kinds... including 
employee dishonesty. 

Thousands of businessmen already 
have taken steps to meet this threat, 
by safeguarding themselves with in- 


YOU CAN’T STOP 


surance protection against financial 
loss from employee dishonesty now 
and in the unsettled days ahead. 

Your Maryland agent or broker can 
obtain for you, immediately, this pro- 
tection against losses due to dishon- 
esty of any of your employees, new or 
old, regardless of the job they fill. 

This insurance—available to all 


employers, large and small—can be 


IT 





had at surprisingly moderate cost. 
Securing it isa common sense measure _ 
of the businessman who understands 
history’s habit of repeating itself. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 
more 3, Md. 
“« “ “ 

Buy insurance and surety bonds from a 
local agent or broker. He best knows your 


needs. He assists when a claim arises. 


THE MARYLANSO 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just press 
a button...and talk! EXECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—questions asked and answered — 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 
body get more work done! EXECUTONE 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 


'Lecilone 
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chasing power at a high level, taxes on 
small incomes must be light, and on big 
incomes heavy. 

Mr. Vinson still is opposed to retail 
sales taxes, wants those that exist re- 
moved, and excise taxes reduced, as well. 

Where business taxes are concerned, he 
wants uncertainties removed as quickly as 
possible so that business may make its 
plans for the postwar period. The excess- 
profits tax, he feels, should be repealed 
after Japan is beaten. The new Cabinet 
member believes corporation taxes should 
be modified, to encourage risk taking and 
expansion, apparently through a reduction 
in basic rates. 

Spending. Should unemployment 
threaten to become serious, Mr. Vinson 
apparently is ready to spend Government 
funds to correct it. He believes in a budget 
geared to the nation’s total economic 
necessities. If expenditures by private 
business fail to provide a sufficient num- 
ber of jobs, he thinks Government spend- 
ing should take up the slack, or in such 
situations he is willing to reduce taxes 
for the same purpose. That is to say, he 
has no objection to unbalancing the budget 
for the sake of, as he sees it, avoiding de- 
pression. He says, however, that the only 
field for Government expenditure suscep- 
tible of much flexibility is public works 
construction, and he favors planning such 
projects in advance and adjusting the 
program to meet employment needs. 

Credit. Mr. Vinson is very alert to in- 
flation dangers. Heading them off has been 
his principal responsibility for several 
years. For the present, he thinks credit 
buying should be discouraged, presumably 
by high down-payment requirements and 
the regulation of loans for installment 
buying purposes. 

War financing. Mr. Vinson will find 
war-financing methods firmly established. 
No change is in sight. Prospects are that 
he must float two war loans in the next 
year to raise about $28,000,000,000. 

Departmental changes. Few immedi- 
ate changes in the Treasury Department 
are expected. Under Secretary Daniel W. 
Bell, a Treasury career man, is to continue 
for the time being at least, and so is Harry 
White, who helped originate the Bretton 
Woods agreements. Mr. Vinson may take 
Edward Prichard, a young, close and influ- 
ential adviser for several years, into the 
Treasury with him as general counsel. 

Relations with Congress. Of much 
importance, Mr. Vinson’s appointment 


probably means that the Treasury and © 


Congress will be working together again. 
He, of course, is on intimate terms with 
his old colleagues of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and he also is a close 
friend of Chairman George of the Senate 
Finance Committee. The Treasury obvi- 
ously is to have a say in tax matters now 
where for several years Congress has 
largely ignored the Department’s recom- 
mendations and written its own tax bills. 
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A quarterly dividend of ten 


cents will be paid on Halli- 
crafters common stock on 
August 15th to stockholders 


of record of August Ist. 
* 


World's largest exclusive man- 
ufacturers of short wave radio 
communications equipment 


hallicrafters ravio 


THE HALLICRAFTERS CO, 
CHICAGO 16, U. S. A, 
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CHILD’s mind is like a sponge— 
soaking up all around it in this 
curious world into which it is born. 


Soaking up new words, new ideas. 
new experiences—all of which fashion 
the man or woman the child becomes. 


That is why. the dictators fanati- 
cally burned every book they could 
Jay their hands on. 


They feared the truth that children 
learn so largely through reading. 
They feared the free-thinking people 
that children grow into—through 
reading. 


In this country. not so very long ago, 
the president of a company that had 
published probably the most widely 
used set of books for children, found 
himself unable — because of failing 
health—to continue the business he 
had started and carried along so suc- 
cessfully for many years. 


He looked for someone to manage 
the business for him—and finally 


The dictators feared the truth that 
children learn so largely through reading 


found a group of men who felt. as he 
did. that the service provided by the 
company was not only financially prof- 
itable, but of immense benefit to the 
parents and children of the country. 


In fact, so strongly did this group 
of men feel about the company and 
its future that they sought a way to 
buy it outright. 


They came to the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. The officials of the 


Bank, impressed by the men and their 
plans—and aware of the immense im- 
portance of the company and its pos- 
sibilities for expansion—arranged a 
loan to help them with its purchase. 


Today, more children than ever be- 
fore are reading and benefiting from 
the broad field of learning covered for 
them in The Book of Knowledge. The 
Grolier Society, publishers of The 
Book of Knowledge, has expanded 
many times in size under the new 
ownership—has become, in fact, one 
of the world’s largest distributors of 
subscription books, 

And the friendly relationship estab- ° 
lished between the Bank of Manhattan 
and the Grolier Society has grown 
even closer with the years. Proving 
that good works and good business 
quite frequently go hand in hand. 


Bank of the 


Manhattan Company 
New York 














This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


$16,500,000 
Continental Baking Company 


Twenty Year 3% Debentures 
Dated July 1, 1945 Due July 2, 1965 


Price 102% 
(plus accrued interest from July 1, 1945) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 
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Be calm, my friends... allay your fears... 
Though old, ’twill run for years and years! 
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Makes a Pipe 
Welcome Anywhere 


AVAILABLE... MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURING CAPACITY 


Heavy machine tool builder has capacity 
for an additional volume of contract ma- 
chine work or contract manufacturing. 
The Plant includes eight traveling cranes, 
up to 30 tons with spans up to 60’. Large 
and small planers for work up to 9’ wide 
and 30’ to 40’ long. Latest type grinders, 
horizontal and vertical boring machines, 
turret lathes, engine lathes, milling ma- 
chines, gear hobbers and drills, shapers, 
etc. Completely equipped tool and inspec- 
tion department, highly skilled trained 
workmen and experienced production and 
design engineers. 

Send us your prints or phone us and we 
will call on you. 


ECONOMY PUMPS, INC. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
1 East 42nd St., New York City 105 W. Monroe St.,Chicago 
Affiliated with Liberty Planers 
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Write for free booklet, “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1253 
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Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 








“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Conscription in Peacetime 


Sir:—You ask, “Should a military train. 
ing bill be enacted now or postponed un- 
til a national policy is established?” (USN, 
June 22, 29 and July 6, 1945). 

I say—now. People are procrastinators, 
and when the war is won they won’t wish 
to bother about it and will relax and say 
it is finished. 

We women approve because the year’s 
training for our boys will fit them better 
for all kinds of work. It will give many of 
them training they could get in no other 
way to support themselves later. It will 
also improve their general health. 

The preparedness angle is wise, but from 
the women’s angle that makes less differ- 
ence than the training for work afterward, 
thus making them better citizens with bet- 
ter ideas and values in teaching true de- 
mocracy. 
Cooperstown, N.Y. ANNE H. Savace 

Sir:—Peacetime conscription must be 
viewed as a problem relating vitally to na- 
tional security. Does our national security 
demand peacetime conscription now, or 
does it not? It appears that it does not. 

When this war is over we will have some 
12,000,000 men trained in war; we will 
have the greatest Navy and the mightiest 
air armada on the earth, to say nothing of 
a thousand and one other necessaries of 
war. We are amply protected for several 
years to come. Instead of wasting time 
quarreling about peacetime conscription 
why not devote our efforts toward perma- 
nent world peace? 

To start preparing for the next war, 
now, is the exact opposite of what we 
should do. 
Evansville, Wisc. H. A. RAMSsDELL 


* * * 


Extra Points for Prewar Draftees? 


Sir:—It is possible for a man to have 
served in the Army four and a half years 
and participated in two cainpaigns, if he 
has no dependents—since wives don't 
count—to still lack sufficient points for 
discharge. Does it seem fair that a man 


who was drafted nine months before Peat! § 


Harbor should have to give any more of 
his life? Justly, shouldn’t extra credit be 
given to those who had to serve before 
Pearl Harbor? 

Manhattan, Kans. 
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Yes, we have been working wonders bending TUBES, since 
1910. Our smoothly working team of able engineers and 
highly skilled workmen make tubes squirm around in any 
direction like a pretzel to follow the most intricate designs, 
with accurate precision. Intake pipes, exhaust collectors and 
manifolds, oil lines, landing gear struts and forks, airplane 





eat frames, control sticks, oil slinger tubes for de-icing, 
ignition manifolds, etc. 


We're doing a war job—with the same reliability, precision 
ind custom-built accuracy for which American Tube 
Bending Company, Inc. has been known for 35 years to the 
tirplane and automotive industries. 


To AN 
‘... MATERIAL MUST BE SMOOTH 
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We bend ’em—twist ‘em—coil ‘em—flare 'em 
flange ‘em and swage ‘em with “micrometer” accuracy 


If you have problems in tube-bending put them up to us. 
Write for informative booklet about tube-bending at its 
best to American Tube Bending Co. Inc., 9 Lawrence St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to aircraft standards 

















Washington Vapors. E 


Title Reg. U.S. . 


Bar to U.S. Trade in Middle East... Chief Justice 
To Resign?...Mr. Baruch’s Return to Influence 


Japan’s peace feelers actually have 
backfired, by causing President Tru- 
man to reiterate the intention of this 
country to insist on unconditional sur- 
render as the price of peace. Hints 
from a U.S. ally or two that Japan 
should be permitted to have a settle- 
ment short of admitted complete de- 
feat did not spark at the White House. 


x *k * 


The late President Roosevelt, at Yalta, 
made promises of loans and of other 
assistance to Russia that President 
Truman now has agreed to fulfill. 
Josef Stalin had been concerned about 
the prospect that the promises made 
by Mr. Roosevelt might not be carried 
out by Mr. Truman. 


xk kk 


Henry Morgenthau precipitated a 
showdown with President Truman 
when he learned that the Pres'dent 
was using Fred Vinson as his adviser 
on financial matters rather than his 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Mar- 
genthau insisted then upon an im- 
mediate resignation and Mr. Vinson 
inherited the Treasury job. 


x kt 


James Byrnes, new Secretary of State, 
like other Secretaries before him, will 
try to bring about some rather funda- 
mental changes in the structure and 
control of the Department of State, 
but wise old-timers are ready now to 
place bets that he will end up by do- 
ing no more than scratch the surface. 


KR O* 


Bernard Baruch is back as an observer 
and adviser near the seat of power in 
this Administration, now that his close 
friend, Mr. Byrnes, holds the No. 1 
Cabinet post. 


x * * 


John Snyder, Loan Administrator and 
close personal friend of President Tru- 
man, would have been named Sec- 
retary of the Treasury but for two 
things: (1) Mr. Snyder is a banker 
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and had not had experience in Con- 
gress; (2) the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury now figures in the succession to 
the Presidency after the Secretary of 
State, and a man with practical polli- 
tical experience was wanted in the job. 


we 


Fred Vinson, unless President Tru- 
man has other ideas, is to take his 
Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion into the Treasury Depart- 
ment with him, running both jobs at 
once. It may be, however, that the 
White House will prefer to move Wil- 
liam Davis from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization to OWMR and 
then abolish OES, or pick a new di- 
rector for it. 


x kk 


Edward Prichard, young and able 
New Dealer, stands first in line at the 
moment for the job of Treasury Gen- 
eral Counsel under Mr. Vinson. The 
next Secretary of the Treasury has a 
very high regard for Mr. Prichard, 
who served as his general counsel in 
the Office of Reconversion. 


xk * 


President Trisman left on his desk, be- 
fore sailing for Europe, the report by 
Fred Vinson that asks for a tighten- 
ing of the capital gains tax and for 
other moves intended to check what 
Mr. Vinson sees as a strong pressure 
for runaway speculation in real estate 
and securities. Mr. Truman shows an 
inclination to move with caution. 


x * * 


Senator James Mead, of New York, 
is in line to run for Governor of that 
State in 1946 as the Democratic can- 
didate, and, if elected, is reported to 
be committed to appointing Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt to the Senate in 
the position that he would give up. 


xk * 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle, of France, 
will be received by President Truman 
if he comes to U. S. late in August, but 


it is obvious that the White House is 
not pleased by the tendency of the 
French leader to let the French people 
think that their troubles are due to 
policies of this country. The U.S. of- 
ficial attitude is that France should 
show more initiative and energy in 
trying to work out some of her own 
problems. 


xk & * 


President Truman is going all the way 
with those who favor dividing Ger- 
many into three separate states, which 
would be denied the right in postwar 
to unite. 


xk * 


The dream that some U.S. officials 
had of pushing the sale of industrial 
products from this country in the 
markets of the Middle East is in the 
process of being shattered by the firm 
control that the British hold over the 
exchange resources of that area. There 
is official talk now of shutting down 
the Middle East Supply Center on the 
ground that it is not helping the in- 
terests of this country. 


Kx *& * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur is showing 
an ability to have his way in planning 
for big Pacific operations to come, even 
when it comes to arguments with 
the top Joint Chiefs of Staff. There 
still is some question of whether the 
Joint Chiefs or General MacArthur is 
the real boss in the Pacific. 


xk * 


UNRRA’s Herbert Lehman is getting 
credit for starting a new run on soap 
in this country by publicly urging 
rationing of soap so that there would 
be supplies for Europe. As a result of 
the run, the chance that Europe will 
get the soap Mr. Lehman wants is 
somewhat reduced. 


x * * 


Chief Justice Harlan Stone may fe¢- 
sign later in this year. Chief Justice 
Stone now is 73 years of age. 
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buy and hold War Bonds 


§ Sight Pgeafer Whiskey 





barreled in peacetime 


every drop .. . Kentucky Straight Bourbon ! 


Draw on this treasury of fully ripened flavor... 
Ancient Age has been maturing since peacetime days in charred oak barrels. 
For those who appreciate the quality and mellowness 


found only in a truly great Kentucky Straight Bourbon like Ancient Age. 


me ae 
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OP cee Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, Ky. This whiskey is five years old, 86 proof. #8 








One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


HIS FACE IS HIS FORTUNE 


To Felix Adler, famous Ringling Bros. 
clown, making the world laugh is seri- 
ous business. His zany antics are his 
stock-in-trade, and his ‘‘face” is his for- 
tune. In fact, many a clown’s face is con- 
sidered so important that it is sometimes 
copyrighted and even handed down 
from father to son. So you may be sure 
that clowns select their make-up care- 
fully for their ability to ‘‘stay on” during 
a rough-and-tumble performance. 
This ability of face powder to “stay 
on” and cling to the skin without easily 
brushing off is provided by the addition 
of stearates, one group of chemicals 
known as “metallic soaps,” also used 
because of their soft, fluffy texture. 
Although this combination of quali- 
ties makes them ideal for use in the cos- 
metic industry, stearates have numerous 
other interesting uses. For example, in 


paints they prevent the pigment from 
settling and produce a soft, dull finish 
so desirable in interiors. Again, they 
are important ingredients in lubricants 
and greases, and in water repellent com- 
pounds for textiles. In the plastic 
and rubber industries they are 
employed as mold lubricants. 
They also help to stabilize many 
emulsions and are used in the 
manufacture of such diversified 
products as cement, linoleum, oil- 
cloth, lead pencils, crayons, and 
pharmaceuticals. 

Cyanamid produces stearates, 
chemical compounds of stearic 
acid and such metals as zinc, mag- 
nesium, aluminum and calcium, 
to meet all needs. One of Cyana- 
mid’s special services is the 
“tailoring” of these chemicals to 


meet specific demands. And through 
the improvement and adaptation of the 
stearates to new needs, the company is 
helping to increase the value of many of 
the products you use in everyday life. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, Ne 





